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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Ove Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., $e. 
—__~=_-_ 
CHAPTER I. 
Oh! she doth teach the torches to burn bright, 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear, 
Beauty too rich for me—for earth too dear. 

THERE was a brilliant gathering at one of those 
splendid mansions in Grosvenor Square that bear 
perhaps a more complete stamp of the ancient no- 
blesse of an aristocratic realm than the more modern 
and showy dwellings that spring up, as by an en- 
chanter’s wand, for the luxury and accommodation 
of the fast-increasing claimants for such costly 


Ss. 

Carriage after carriage was emptied of its gay 
burden ; link-boys flashed their torches on blazing 
diamonds and dazzling toilets, and the noblest 
names in England were echoed and re-echoed by the 
atentorian lungs of the cordon of domestics from 
hall to saloon. 

Of course there was the usual concourse of spec- 
tators round the portal of the mansion. Some of 
undoubted pretensions to respectable middle-class 
rank lingered to catch a passing glimpse of the 
beauty and elegance which they had taste to appre- 
ciate, and perhaps secret ambition to emulate. 

far greater number of the decidedly lower 
orders pushed and jostled to got a rude stare at the 
fair guests, and t ey made their presence known 
by unscrupulous remarks on the appearance and 
equipage of each fresh arrival. - 

But there were two among the throng to whom it 
would have been difficult to assign a correct place 
wpon the social ladder, since dress, and mien, and 
geceat were at war with each other in their imdiea- 

ions, 

The man indeed hada reckless, haggard look in 
his well-marked features that spoke of either a long 
World-tossed career or one of those “ Bohemian” 
lives that both nature and degrade the natural aspect 
beyond what Nature intended. 
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[THE MYSTERIOUS MAID.] 


But his dress was exceedingly well arranged, 
thongh of an equally anomalous character with his 
person, for the black material, the white tie, and 
form of the garments were omreogy A intended for 
some kind of evening dress, though a large gray coat 
partially covered the peculiarities of such a toilet 
in such a position, He had seen perhaps some forty 
or forty-five years, though from the stamp that had 
been printed by events rather than time on his fea- 
tures it was difficult to decide accurately on his age. 

His companion was more closely disguised by 
the thick veil which shrouded her features and 
the loose, ample shaw] which she wrapped round her 
like a plaid. 

But there was a pair of glittering eyes flaming 
from beneath the black crape that hung over her face, 
and her ample wealth of dark hair and tall, com- 
manding figure gave some trace of the attractions 
which might have distinguished their possessor in 
former days. The couple had stood almost in silence, 
while the crowd interchanged fragments of informa- 
tion or criticism on the scene. 

** Well, it’s enough to turn her head, that’s cer- 
tain,”’ said one elderly woman. “ Dear, dear !—what 
inequalities there are inthis world. Only fancy! 
—a young creature like that, barely eighteen, they 
say, to be a countess in her own right, and as rich 
as rich—and with all these gay folk to bow down to 
her! It’s not safe—that’s my notion.” 

“Nonsense, dame !—why, that’s the very charm of 
this special night, that brings such a crush,” re- 
turned a jolly-looking individual, who had showna 
more than common appreciation of beauty in his 
comments. ‘ Why, I tell you I saw this young 
Countess of Mont Sorell only yesterday, riding in 
the park with another young lady and a gentleman, 
and a lovelier creature I don’t wish to set my eyes 
on !”’ 

“‘ What's she like ?—what’s she like ?” buzzed 
among his immediate neighbours. 

“‘ What’s she like ?—why, as fair. and pure-look- 
ing as an angel, with a smile like a child’s, and 
hair that never had anything but its own natural 
gold on it, I’ll vow, and that shone like a silk- 
worm’s web, and as soft and bright.” 
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There was a general laugh at the flowery descrip- 
tion of this enthusiastic votary of beauty, then the 
woman we have described spoke for the first time. 

** ‘Was the other young lady pretty also ?” 

“She? Well, yes—perhaps she’d have looked 
handsome anywhere else—but she was dark, and 
proud-looking, as if she wasn’t over well content 
with herself or any one besides. She’d nothold a 
candle to the young countess.” 

The woman’s lips were firmly shut, and her com- 
panion stepped so near her—perhaps to obtain a bet- 
ter view of an approaching royal carriage—that his 
foot came on hers, and a slight cry escaped her. 
But in the confusion of this distinguished arrival 
the circumstance was unnoticed. 

Then there was a sort of jostling and change of 
places, and, when the excitement had subsided, the 
couple had disappeared, though no one—had they 
bestowed a thought on them—conld have said 
whither or in what direction they had gone. 

The doors of the mansion had been thronged with 
the various attendants of the royal’ personage and 
those of the establishment itself, and there would 
have been no great difficulty in losing all identifi- 
cation of persons in that busy throng. 

* 7 * * y 

The street gossippers had spoken truth. It was 
the débét of Pauline, Countess of Mont Sorell, that 
attracted so gay and brilliant an assemblage at her 
birthday ball. 

And, as the philosophical matron had said, such a 
shower of good gifts as had descended on her 
young head might well bewilder a more mature brain 
than one of eighteen summers could be supposed to 
possess. 

She stood for a brief moment in her luxurious 
dressing-room, with an almost childlike smile of 
pleasure at her own fair and glittering form as it 
was reflected in the gorgeous cheval glasses, when 
her toilet had been pronounced complete. 

The richest of white silks, under a fairy cloud of 
lace, gave but a graceful dignity to her slight, girlish 
form, while a priceless parure of emeralds and dia- 
monds tested well the extreme purity of her fault- 
less skin. And in her rich, golden tresses sprays of 
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the same stones’ mingled with delicate rosebuda, 
fresh and young as the sweet débétante thoy 
adorned. 

* Admiring yourself, Pauline ?”’ said a ‘voice be- 
hind her, and, turning laughingly round, she met 
the .half-scornful, half-answering smile of her cou- 
sin, Estelle Da Vesei. 

The new-comer was undoubtedly no mean rival 
even for the lovely countess, though in a perfectly 
different style. 

Taller by half a head, with a perfect oval face— 
colourless, but most finely grained, and clear, ivory 
complexion, and eyes that might have befitted a Cir- 
cassian, the toilet that Miss De Vesci had chosen 
for her ball attire was'the very perfection of taste, 
though it could not boast the splendour of her young 
cousin’s sparkling jewels as its adornment. 

But/the exquisitely delicate amber robe, the costly 
black lace that scarcely did more than shade its 
brilliamey, and the opals which had been a gift from 
Paulineon the occasion, formed no unworthy cos- 
tame forone as long descended, though not so for- 
tanate, as the heiress countess herself. 

Pauline at her in genuine admiration as 
ahe'veplied to her half-satirical question : 

“If 1 were vain eno _© Pd I looked se 
rable before shoul my silly 
vanity se Lien at _— Batello. Low benatital 

perfection.” 


you look, That dress 

Estelle laughed const ee 

“ Flatterer, as if oe would look at poor 
Fstelle De Vesci whenthe Countess of MontSorell is 
at her side. Panulime,you are only tri ing in 
yonr superiority when + 


telle, 
children of brothers of the same stock ? It i but an 
accident that me in this unenvisble dietinc- 
tion that I would willingly renounce? We should 
be sisters inall things, dear Estelle, as I trust we 
are in love, rather than mere consins.” 


“It is easy to say that position is not envi- 
able, Pauline. Why should you pretend ‘that you 
would give up what is the summit of ambition 
that woman can hope to 

“Simply becauseit » replied thegirl, | 
eagerly. “ It is barren lle, Hiow can | 
I believe in one word of ove that may 


stelle langhed 


“I would willi ly imcar all wudh my un- 
happy countess. erhaps I am %*eo ‘to fear 





such phantoms—in any case I woulé@are‘them if I 
were their object. But,” she added, with a more 
constrained amile, “I think I can read your riddle 
more correctly than you imagine, fair cousin. You 
fear that Quentin Oliphant has some interested 
views in his courtship of the-heiress of Mont Sorel!. 
It I were you I-would send my arrows too high to 
make.such a fear possible.” 

“T donot understand you, Estelle,” said Pauline, 
her fair face like a Burgundy rose at the insinua- 


tion. 

“ It is simple enough. If you married a duke, for 
instanee, you would scarcely accuse him of being a 
fortune hunter. In Quentin’s case the sugpicions 
might held good.” 

“Then you think so? you do not believe him trne, 
Estelle ?” faltered the young heiress. 

“ Foolish girl, L never said it. ‘Lonly replied to 
our own implied fears. It is not for me to read 
earts. Were I youl d not trouble myself 

with such imeciney phantoms. I-should gratify 
my Own caprice, and not care for the causes that 
brought me what I chose to have.” 

Pauline flushed painfully. 

Poor girl. How she longed to ask the question 
that trembled on her lips : 

“Then you do not think he loves me, Estelle ?” 

But maiden pride silenced the heart promptings, 
and an instinctive dread of her cousin's raillery 
was equally powerful to prevent a natural assertion 
ef the claims that she so.richly possessed to secure 
the heart’s homage of her lover. 

Fortunately perhaps for both the cousins, the 
sound of a more mellow, matron tone than either of 
their young voices summoned them from their 


calloguy : 
“ Pauline, my love. The carriages are already 
drawing up. stelle, where are you?” 


And Lady Olaud De Vesci appeared in all the 
dignity of violet velvet and point lace at the door of 
e dressing-room, 
“Tam ready,aunt, Come, Hstelle, dear.” 
Putting her arm caressingly through that of the 
mother of Mstelle, who acted as her all but maternal 
cia «rone, the Countess of Mont Sorell p.sied 
through the corridor and down the staircases to the 
splendid suite of saloons that were throwm open for 
her guests. 
Name after name was sounded in her eara. 
Again and again she gracefully bent to the pro- 





sentations or‘Wweleomed the friends she already num- 
bered in her circle. é 

But still the name and the features which alone 
could have brought one quicker pulse to her. heart 
did not present themselves amiongthe throng. 

The band were already tuning their instruments, 
and Pauline reluctantly confessed that her aunt's 
whispered hint for the commencement of the danc- 
ing could be no longer disregarded, when the groom 
of the chambers once more resumed his suspended 
vocation, and “ Lord Quentin Oliphant, my lady,” 
brought a brighter tint to his mistress’s fair cheeks. 

“Tam sadly tardy,” he whispered, “ but I was 
delayed. Even now I fear I am too late to claim 
the dear privilege of your hand at present, darling. 
Oh, if you were but free from that weighty coro- 
net,” he added, playfully, glancing at a fine enamel 
ring on her ungloved hand, bearing the stamp of her 
family arms. 

“ The second then,” she murmured, timidly. 
shall be free then, at any rate.” 

“ Yes, I will console myself with your cousin in 
the interim,” he replied, playfully. “It is some- 
pe | to have beon near the rose, if not the rose it- 


«r 


Without waiting to observe the involuntary 
Shadow on Pauline’s sweet face he left ‘her#for the 





ign et ae. f 

“Am I fortunate enough to find you isoagared., 
Miss os = ?” he said as he approached P nahn 
cess of a window, where Estello a@pparen 
cealed herself. — 


“Dol look as if I had pl If to. any Ber. 
tunate candidate?” she ier og “Em | ‘trials 


truth I was scar 


vapid nothings, an 


reprieve.” 
“Is that a hint for me?”’ pele: 

“Tf you cannot distinguish its means will wet 
help you,” she replied, with eifurtive glance Shut 
might have enlightened the moat obtuse. 

“Then you will-danee with ase?” lheresamod. ’ 

“ Where is Pauline?” ed, ovasively. 

“TI do not exactly know. with 
the blood, I se,” he xeturned, with a 
‘ture of impatiens “ Come, ‘the scts are 

” he @rawing ber end in his. 

“Do you eee ay See instinc- | 

‘tiweknowledge of Pauline'smovemen' 


“I donot own euch second aight,” was the 
“Then you are xo true iover. And dhe is more 
Iimagined m ber eugpicions,” returned 


“What does Lady Mont Sorell suspect ?” he re- 


“What uannatural under the cir- 
cumstances,” she-said,archly. “ That the rank and 
wealth of the heiress of Mont Sorell may have som 
attraction, as wellas Pauline’s beauty and grace.’’ 

“* Would you cherish such unworthy ideas, Miss 
De Vesci?’’ he asked, gloomily. 

“Perhaps not. If I loved [ would ‘trust;” she 
murmured, half inawdibly. 

“en you do not think Pauline does love?” he 
said, ° 
“ How can I tell? There arosuch differentdegrees 
of love,” she replied, sighing. ‘I, perhaps, enter- 
tain rather too exalted notions of the feeling, which 
I shall never have the chance to earry out,” she 
added, witha rather constrained laugh. 

“Why not?” said the young man, gazing at her 
brilliant beauty with a secret idea that it would be 
by no means impossible to worship such a creature 
with a devotion answering to her own had not his 
hand already been pledged to another, 

** Because Iam not Countess of Mont Sorell,” she 
said, bitterly. 

“* Must one be a countess to leve or beloved ?” he 
said, laughingly. “That would be an extraordi 
block in the world’s arrangements, air Estelle.” 

“No; but one must have wealth and rank and 
possessions to be able to prove what I would feel,” 
she said, in alow, concentrated tone. “I would like 
to lay all at the feet of one I loved, then ‘bid him 
think it but the poor offering of a true heart.” 

** Noble, generous, high-souled gitl! Surely you 
will find one who.can appreciate you as you deserve,” 
resumed Quentin as they took their places in the set 
where Pauline and the prince who honoured the.as- 
soeabiner with his presence were about to open the 


There was surely good taste and loyalty if not 
absolute necessity in the devotion of the young 
countess and attention to her illustrious guest; an 
the prince, in his turn, was not wanting in admira- 
tion for the lovely débutante, as well as courtesy to 
his hostess. 

But Estelle marked. with a covert smile the dark- 
ening brow of her own partner, and his cold avoid- 
ance of Pauline’s timid, glance as the figures of the 
dance brought them into proximity. 

It was at least some balm to her own irritated 
bitterness and gall of heart that there should be a 


At length the quadrille ceased. 

Lhe promenade that succtcicd was terminated 
as quickly as possible by Lady Mont Sorell com. 
manding a waltz. Then, while the general throng 
was distracted ‘by the preliminaries, she stole up to 
the spot where Quentin was moodily standing. 

‘‘ Quentin, will you not dance this waltz with me?”, 
she said, softly, laying her hand on his arm. 

“You have more distinguished guests, Lady Mont 
Sorell. I should be sorry to interfere with their 
claims,” he said, coldly. 

* Quentin!” 

The tears were in her joyous blue eyes in an in- 
stant, and were retained with difficulty unshed be- 
neath their golden lashes, while they trembled, as it. 
were, in the tones of her sweat voice. 

Hegould not disbelieve that quick, involuntary 
evidenesof her truth, and his brow relaxed into a 
look of woftened tenderness. 

ive me, dearest,” he said, gently ; “ but it 
is 2 Sere trial to me to see you as you are to-night, 
the queen of such universal—such illustrious hom- 
age, while ——”’ 

“Are thegnean’s king,” she returned, gaily, her 
spinite'rétarningmt the instant. “ Foolish Quentin, 

ou ‘should be rather proud if poor little Pauline can 
have some So soot with her = 
your own,” whispe more timidly, 

it wasa rare flattery to have that courted heiress 
oe Gt were, of a word and - a 
‘thus rendered. 





perfectly alive to the 


“~ Would ‘that the'time had come and all these 
me Boy you “wr _—— 

not?” 

“Asif bad my eumeray én tho matter.” sho re 
‘termed, shaking herhhend -reproving smile. 
tiresome Quentin, wr I shall cortainly 


sdhorten ‘the 


SS 
‘ing im the which 
delicious 


, and a most per- 
— ‘tenants of the floral apart- 
ment. 


As Pauline and her lover looked from the windows 
on the moonlit square the peace and seclusion of 
the scene were in strange contrast with the busy 
throng, the clanging music, and\the buzzing voices 
that were yet in such close neighbourhood to their 
retreat. : 

“How delicious!” sighed the young countess, 
after a slight pause. ‘“‘ Isdt not a relief, Quentin ?” 

“To me, yes. Ishould scarcely have believed 


the queen of yonder worshipping crowd would wish 
to desert her proud eminence,” rather 
bitterly. 


“ Quentin, what is the matter? You'arenot kind 
to-night ; ‘and on my bitthday too. I-shall -scold 
you, naughty ‘cynic!” ‘she said, “trying to speak 
playfully, though there -was-a ‘sadness ‘in her ‘voice 
which belied her smites. 

“That is the'very point dt isswe, Pauline,” he 
said, quickly. “‘Ifear you will be so ‘spoiled by-all 
this that you will expect me to be your 
slave, and speak nothing but honeyed words and obey 
your will in all things. ‘I almost wish you'were not 
an heiress, Countess ine.”” 

“Not an heiress, countess!” came back in‘ 
strange, distant whisper, like an echo, which made 
both the lovers start’; yet)the sound was ‘too vague 
and hissing for them to think it came'froim any 
eavesdro 5 

= What was it?” said Pauline, timidly. “There 
can be no onein the conservatory but ourselves, and 
the boudoir door is shut. I myself closed it as we 
came through.” 

* Oh, it oN fancy. Perhaps there may be a sort 
of echo among those thick shrubs,” answered Lord 
Quentin, carelessly. “You ‘are ‘thinking more of 
shadows than realities, Pauline, or ‘were ‘my W 
too incredible for notice ?” 

“ Perhaps I think as you do, Quentin,” she replied, 
sadly. “I should be more sure of being loved for 
myself alone if I had not all this atmosphere of ar- 
tificial dignity and wealth.” 

Quentin shrank ‘back involuntarily. Estelle’s 
words recurred to him with painful force. 

“Then you do not believe m my disinterestedness, 
Lady Mont Sorell?” he said, haughtily. 

“Quentin, dear Quentin,” she said, eagerly, “do 





shadow on the heiress’s sunshine. 


not speak so unkindly. Idonot—I never could be 
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lieve anything of you but what is good.and noble; 


only I value your love so muck, and Ihave some- 
times wondered whether if I, Pauline De Vesci, had 
been an humble, portionless girl I should have won 
your heart—whether it is mine for ever now, dear 


Quentin.” 


“Unluckily all this must be a matter of mere 
words,” was the young man’s reply, his proud heart 


still rankling with Estelle’s poisoned arrows, “I 


might as well aver one thing as another if you can- 


not trust my honour.” 


“ Cannot trust honour,” came again, in the same’ 


strange, whispering voice on the silence. 

This time Quentin rushed at once from the spot in 
search of the eavesdropper, while Pauline remained 
in trembling apprehension, for which even “the 
remarkable occurrence could searcely account. 

She -— still — wee =o — wreathed 
pillars for support when the.soun: approaching 
steps made her heart beat more quickly. 

Had Quentin discovered the eulprit? :and «were 
her most private heart misgivings: betrayed to some 
gossiping guest or impertinent menial ? 

But it was not Lord Quentin's quick step and 
light figure that came into view as she leaned -for- 
ward eagerly to catch sight of the new-comer. 

A middle-aged man, bearing a tray of ices.and 
wine, came cautiously through the rather difficult 
and tortuous way. é 

“Beg pardon, my lady, but I thought my young 
lord had gone off in such a hurry for some refresh- 
— for you, and I made bold to bring them my- 


Pauline moved back from the stranger, with 
whose features and whole appearance the reader has 
already become familiar as being one of the crowd 
outside the mansion. 

An instinctive feeling of dread and repugnance 
seized her as she looked on the keen, haggard ex- 
pression of those marked features. , 

“Who are you?” she said, with a native dignity 
that she could assume when it was needed. ” You 
do not belong tomy establishment, I am-cure.” 

“No, my lady, I ama hired waiter, thatisall. I 
have been in this house before you-were born 1 
might say, in your late honoured father's ‘time, and 
Toffered my services on this busy might, you see, 


wy lady.” 

Ere Panline could reply the quick steps.of Quentin 
Oliphant came along the mosaic floor. 

“ 1t’s some confounded trick! Lcanmakenothing 
of it. We had better return to the saloon; Mias 
De Vesci is waiting for me,” he said, hastily. “I 
had no idex we had sat out another dance. Who 
are you, fellow?” he exclaimed, hastily, as the 
“waiter ’ moved back, with officious zeal, to let him 


pass. 

“ Only an assistant, my lord. Thope there is no 
offence,” said the man, deferentially. “ And though 
my name is simply Nicholas Lovett, my lord, I am 
not accustomed to be scornfully addressed by those 
who call themselves gentlemen.” 

Quentin risked a frightful destruction of Venice 

glass and cut crystal by the sudden movement that 
well nigh sent the speaker over the large ‘flowering 
arbutus near which he stood. 
_ “You should give orders that this insolent:rascal 
is never admitted as an assistant again, Lady Mont 
Sorell,” he said, witha haughty scowl. “He must 
be drunk to dare to commit such an outrage.” 

“Searcely that, my lord, or you would have had 
me over my. lady’s flower-pots here,” returned 
Ni: , coolly. “I'll justgive you one little piece 
of good for evil, my lord. Don’t be so ready to 
abuse folks ; you don’t know wham yon may need, 
or what mischief may be done to you before you 
die by those who never forget to repay either a:friend 
or.a foe.” 

Lovett stood aside, with an ostentationsly deep 
bow, as Pauline passed him. 

“ She is a fair creature, that’s certain, and a gen- 
tle,” mused Nicholas Lovett.as the pairdisappeared. 
“It’s pity—a burning shame—to ‘have done it; 
but there’s no help now,,and perhaps it’s .as :well. 
‘That young jackanapes would work /her mo bappi- 
ness, even if———Well, well, Ruth wou’t draw back, 
if I would, and from my,soul I rather.like my.share 
of the business.” 

Lovett hastened from the spot, with his crystal 
burden, which he quietly deposited in the refresh- 
ment-room, and disappeared from his self-imposed 
duties, so far as the attendance on the guests was 
the object of his intrusion. 

’*This is an annoying affair, Pauline;” said Quen- 
tin, sharply. ‘I should have expected more digni- 
action from the mistress of this mangjon when 
par Flighted husband sustained such aggravated 
ins , 


“Dear Quentin, what could I do? “It was all so 
sudden; and he said he was an old servant of my 
father,” replied the young countess, deprecatingly. 

“Which is quite an excuse for any. outrage to 
me,” was the indignant answer. ‘1 perfectly com- 
prehend your conduct, Pauline. It-only tallies-with 


murmured, sof 


tone in which it was,epoken 


in me, dear Estelle ?” 

“ Are you not the plighted husband of 
she saeunae in a low voice. 

. 


ing tone. 
“That I am bonnd-to feel a cousinly 
eg 
guarded phrase she used. 


gently. 
Can [-~onght I to feal.or say 
her?” ashe replied, with a pretty shiver that 
through his frame. “ Be satisfied, Lord Quentin, 
yes are sure of a true heart's 


He pressed 


from a weak girl’s 


isa true sy 
and gifted, 
there .is no true rapport in our 


mured the girl, plaintively. 


refined. 


her soft breath. 


cheek ? 


stamped } 
was wet with her unconscious tears. 


tune and gifts are ‘thine; -and I shall ‘be ‘trul 


morning's dawn. 





CHAPTER II, 
Prophet still, if thing of evil ; 
Whether-tempter sent or tempest toss’d, 
Desolate.on this desert land.enchanted, 
Qn this:home by horror haunted—tell meitruly, I 
im 


Vesci’s proud features as,sho slowly took her way 
to her ler after the departure of Quentin 
Oliphant from that brilliant and the gradual 


of the guests. 

eens too wall the poison that was work- 
ing in the veins of him on whom her passionate 
\nature had fixed its fiery love. 


she wielded over him, which .wenld at least; t 
the happiness if it. could not. break the strength of 
‘the bond that held Paulineand her betrothed suitor. 
Heartless, fevered, discontented, yet throbbing 
with unholy gratification, the cousin of sweet 
Pauline entered the luxurious’ apartment provided 
for her by the generous countess’s especial taste 
and care, without even bestowing a glance on the 
figure, which she presumed to ‘be her maid’s, half 
reclining in the facge chair in a-recess near the 
window; nor was it till a strange voice said, 
respectfully: “May I-assist:you, Miss De Vesci ?”’ 
that-she looked up, and saw—not her young sou- 
brette—but the figure of a tall, middle-aged, dark. 
eyed woman, whuse features spoke of undoubted 





ty impressions as to your demeanour towards me.’’ 


beauty in former years. 


Without waiting for a reply he relinquished the 
girl’s hand with a low, bow, and in an instant was 


“You have a quick discernment, Hatelle,” he 


Tt was the first time he had called jher by her 
hristian name, and her heart beat wildly at the 


_ “A woman's wits are generally quickened by-- 
interest in the eubject.she considers,” was the arch 


reply. 
“Might I dare to draw a deduction from that 
precious admission? Have you a gracious interest 


amy:consin ?’’ 
that mean?” |he replied,.in. an answer- 


sympathy for you,” she replied, looking mp in ‘his 
face withaglance that interpreted eloquently the 


“ Only for her sake—only for Pauline’s ?” hewhis- 


anything ‘but ‘for 
sympathy, and. do mot 
’s eandonr.”” 

the small hand that rested on his 


arm. 
“ Eatelle, beer le, you can eg oe me omen 
y between ns. eis lov: 
I grant; but I ‘fear-—I »really fear— 
. Shecannot 
enter into all the susceptibilities of a nature like 


“ She will—she must; only have «patienee,” :mur- 
“Surely no «woman 
can ‘be insensible to.a nature.so elevated .and so 


Quentin’s arm was passed round Estelle’s waist 
as the Mazourka began, and his face was fanned by 


Did she but fancy—or was it trath—when she 
believed that he pressed her more than the usage of 
the dance required, and that he so bent his head 
that her lip’ came in contact with his warm 


Pauline, Countess of Mont Sorell, the envied 
heiress, the beauty on whose charms royal approval 
success, pressed that night a pillow which 


‘Quentin, Quentin, why will yon misunderstand 
me so cruelly?” she whispered to herself. “But it 
is thy noble, proud nature that recoils from the very | fid 


appearance of interest and abjectness,.and I should 
not. in. ‘When we are all in all to each other 
thou wilt first know Pauline’s whole soul and for- 


y 
blessed ‘in “the love which feared ‘the ‘breath of 


The a -oa j and purity of ‘the -eweet 
innocence of ‘the -swe 
heiress’s soul branght thecalm -she prayed ‘for:on 


her spirit, and she slept ‘the tranquil slumber of 
hildhood ill : 


TuzRE was @ trinmphant smile on Estdlle De 


She.com sbut.too thoroughly the power | abra 





“Who—what are you? Where is, Bose?” she 


exclaimed, starting back in some alarm-—some, 


mingling with the crowd, in geareh of his promised | animal excitement atthe adventure. 
partner forthe coming dance. * Do not fear, young lady ; I would rather ent off 
‘You look ruffled, Lord Quentin, ‘Whet has | my.own hand than injureone hair of your head,’ 

happened? Would you rather give up this Ma-| said the woman, deprecatingly. “Your maid is, 
zourka ?”” said Estelle, softly, her fond penny green I suppose, busy, or engaged among the.gay. throng 
ing the,arm upon which sheleaned. “I cannot bear | below. I came to:take her place, and p: for 
to.see your saddened mood on what should,bo,aday | another object. I longed to see and assist at your 
of trinmph to you.” toilet. It might not -be the first time.” 


“JT do not understand, What.do,you,mean?”.ex- 
elaimed Estelle, eagerly. “I neversaw yon,before, 
as_I believe.” , 

“Té matters little,” said the woman, “If you 
havenot known me,I have not lost sight.of you 
since your infancy. Iwas the first tohold you in 
my arms when you.came into the world ; I pressed 
the first kiss on your brow ; aud, if I read youaright, 
your spirit has something in it congenial to my 
own.” j 

‘*T suppose you were my nurse; then,” said the 
girl, haughtily. “‘I scarcely feel:much flastered.in 


the sympathy you imagine exists between as.” 
The woman’s Ji as haughtily as Estelle’s 
own as she replied: 


“ Perhaps that speech proves more congeniality 
than you would.admit, Miss De Vesei. I.am proud 
and ambitious, or, rather, I was,”’.she added, sadly, 
* and so are yon; I was beautiful, even as ‘on are 
now; and I loved where it-was an impogsibility to 
wed, .even.as you-do.” 4 : 

Estelle sprang to her feet like,a tigness, her eyes 
ye gman apeoler. ae 

How you, woman ! @ my presence 
instantly! I havea greatmindto.have yon taken - 
into custody for intruding into the shonae on ‘fals¢ 
pretences. You may be athief as well.asmn impos: 
tor for aught I know.’ : 

The woman clasped her hands with o strange 
look and sudden agony; then the old  prtide and 
scorn returned that gave her far more infiyence over 
the haughty girl than any exhibition.of paim.or sor: 
row could have done, 

Be wise, Miss De Vesci, and do not chase from 
you one who is your trnest friend. onserth. If you 
will. be calm and sensible, and permit medo avert 
all suspicions .by fulfilling the duties.1 have taken 
on .m, will convince you.that I am at least 
well versed in your past histery and your present 
feelings. I may have it in my power,” she added, 
significantly, “ to influence your futmre.es.no other 
human being can. Are you -willing, Hatelle \De 
Vesci? Methinks you run no great risk by yout 
complianee vith sosimple a demand,” she continued, 
scornfully. ‘“* You.are in the honse.of your heirese 
cousin ; @cry would bring you aid, were it needful. 
A touch of — bell would command a howsehold 

ainsta weak women.” 

“Wil do not feat,” eaid the girl, coldly; “but 
will not be.insulted. I have no faney for strangers 
prying into my concerns or secrets—those who have 
no rightto place themselves on a level with my con- 
nee.” 
* Nowright!” eeiidine nacre vll “no rights Well. 
let-it- pass; you know :no better, poor girl,,er you 
would seek to show meyour whole future hopes and 
desizes. Come,let memnbraid those jetty tresses ; 
and, while I unbind - aye their wealth of hair; 
I will give -you-an ides of my DANE 
There. was something strangely commanding: in the 
manner of the woman, and stelle, in spite.of her 
pride and self-reliance, yielded to her proposal. 
She sat down on a chair near the large minror,and 
seo me Raldinnne) net annie 
jewels, gazing. a8 enriosity 
then took off the tees, aad prooceded so anbund 
the thick folds.of ,satinlike: baie. 
There was a tenderness, # skill in her-every move- 
ment that went far:to any docking apprehen- 
sion that irl mightshave entertained as:to her 
i ect position. se “ 
It could hardly but prove either her: or 
her gentile breeding when she thus skaduly per- 
formed the toilet.duties, and «handled :each article 
and touched the graceful head-with the careand the 
deliberation of one accustomed to the ealm and 
gentle movements and actions of those whese sta- 
tion places them above all necessity for haste and 


“These tresses would grace diamonds as well as 
or better than the fair locks of the youngeouniess,” 
she said.as she held them out .admiringly in ther 
hands ; “andthat brow would well become aeoronet. 
Is it not.so, my fair young lady? : 
* Tt.is-of —_ cnn Present things ave = 
ine; not forme,” Pe mer . 
et ty information 


“ You show butdittle of your boasted 
if you talk such idlemonsense.”’ 

* T told you that I:-would convince you of my know- 
ledge of tie past and present, and that Leould de- 
termine the future,” said-the woman. “fo begin 
then: Your whole life:has been crossed ‘by the 
existence of that one obstacle to your most bril~ 
liant hopes—I mean of Pauline, Countess of Mont 
Sorell” & ‘ 
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“ A reference to the ‘ Poerage’ wouid tell you as 
much as that,” was the scornful answer. “ Of course 
Iam the next heiress in my father’s right to the 
title and estates.” 

“ But the ‘ Peerage’ would not tell me that you 
are at this moment torn by hate and by love,” re- 
turned the woman. “ You would smile to see this 
Pauline in her coffin; but even that would scarcely 
avail if you did not also see Quentin Oliphant at 
your f Am I not right? But I need not in- 
quire,”" she continued, triumphantly; “ that chang- 
ing cheek, that kindling eye, and the thrill of your 
whole frame are sufficient answer. But I can tell 
hee perhaps more on that subject. I can assure you 

t this betrothed lover of the fair countess chafes 
under the golden chains; not from proud disinte- 
restedness, but from ghty imperiousness, and 
her own weak inability to wield her power. Pshaw! 
she deserves it not—poor, white, trembling creature 
that she is.” 

“You are right, you are right!’’ exclaimed the 


girl, ly. “She was never born to be a peeress 
in her own right—the head of a long-descended house, 
queen of fashion, the idol of crowds. Yet my 


own quiet-spirited and devoted mother deems such 
‘meckness a merit on her part—something to be cried 
upand vaunted, and holds her up as a model to me, 
to be imitated and admired.” 

“ Does she ?” asked the woman, with a peouliar 
smile. “ Well, never mind ; remember that the Lady 
Claud was not born a De Vesci, and I suppose this 
young countess is very subservient to her will.” 

“Oh, yes; perfectly absurd! I can only suppose 
that itis bevause they are both of the same cold 

‘ Northern blonde complexion, with its poor, milky 
blood. Mine is a warmer hue, and a more fiery 
stream runs in my veins,” Hstelle added, proudly, 
gazing at her own flashing features. 

* You are right, girl—you are right,” burst as if 
instinctively from the singular attendant. 

Then, checking herself suddenly, she said, with os- 
tentatious humility : 

“I beg your pardon, Miss De Vesci, but I can but 
too well comprehend your meaning. Look—see, my 
own tresses are not so very different in hue to yours, 
and my eyes were once brilliant as your own; and I 
too can love and hate even as you do.” 

She hastily drew a kind of arrow-like pin from 
her coils of hair as she spoke, and it fell like an inky 
veil round her figure, in luxuriance that surpassed 
even Estelle’s own. 

The girl gazed at it with admiring astonish- 
ment. 

“You might be Lady Godiva,” she said, half 
scornfully; “ but I do not see what all this avails 
me or my future prospects, which you pretended to 
predict.” 

The woman hastily gathered up the masses of 
hair in her hand, and, with one or two hasty turns 
of her wrist, secured it once more ander the cap she 
wore. 

“ It was but a question of identity of complexion,” 
she said, “ which made me thus strive to prove to 
you that I should be likely to comprehend your na- 
ture—yours is of your dead father’s hue, and he was 
somewhat of an alien to his race.” 

“Did you know him ?—when ?—how ?” said Hs- 
telle, eagerly. 

“ Could I have held ate in my arms unless I had 
known the mt who gave you life?” said the 
woman, . “Of course I have seen the Lord 
Claud—ay, and the father of Lady Mont Sorelli—many 
a time and oft. But tothe point, Miss De Vesci, for 
time presses. I have proved to you that I compre- 
hend what you most covet ; it rests with you whether 
you will attain the ends most dear to you.” 

“ Do notinsult me with idle mockeries like these !” 
exclaimed Hstelle, impatiently, “ As if it were pos- 
sible, without actual murder, to remove the obstacle 
from my path. So long as Pauline—Lady Mont 
Sorell—lives there can be nothing for me but this 
bitter, enduring mortification and galling wrong. 
Live of course she will—or, at least, till she has 
children to inherit her possessions.” 

“That is the question, Miss De Vesci. What 
would ck er oe to give for the removal of that 
aor that acts like wormwood to your proud 
spirit ?” 

Estelle shrank with an irresistible and horrified 
recoil from the stranger. 

“* How dare you?” she gasped. ** Would you even 
venture to hint, and to me, of so fearful a crime ?” 

But the woman only laughed scornfully. 

“Pshaw!” she exclaimed. “Do you suppose I 

mean murder, child? As if such things were spoken 
en such brief acquaintance, to a young, high- 
born girl like you—even i: the crime could have en- 
tered my woman's heart. No, no, Estelle De Vesci, 
had that dark thought tempted me long years since, 
when I suffered tortures which you cannot even ima- 
gine to your. untried heart, I might perhaps have 
paused and dallicd with the hideous whisper. But 
now—oh, no! not even for you—not for love or for 
hate would I stain my hands and burden my con- 
sgience with blood.” 





“Then how dare you trifle with me by hazardin, 
suppositions impossible to be realized?” return 
Estelle, angrily. “It is but a j1st punishment for 
d ing myself with such converse with a menial.” 

gust of passion that might have blazed in the 
dark eyes of the daughter of the De Vescis flamed 
in the surken orbs and flushed the sallow cheeks of 
that humble attendant on a girl’s light caprice. 

* Hush, hush !”” she gasp ; “not another word 
like that, girl, or you may lose what noone but my- 
self can ever give—a coronet, rank, homage, and Quen- 
tin Oliphant! Iasked you but now what you would 
give for such noble possessions. I ask you now for 
the sole return I would accept. Estelle, I may need 
money—recompense for those who will help me in 
the work, and you will not miss gold from your 
countless thousands. But for me—me it must be 
love, kindness, gratitude; a place in your house- 
hold, constant access to your presence, and respect 
from your menials, as you called me but now. 
Would you give this? It is surely not much to ask 
in pa: tof such a rich, priceless boon—lands, 
wealth, rank, and love !’’ 

Es' listened, drank in each word, gazed pierc- 
ingly at the s er to decide whether they wore 
not insane ravings which she 

But there was no trace of madness in the intelli- 
gent, keen eyes, the commanding manner, the 
anxious, imploring tone of that pleading remon- 
You htly, good h ld be 

“You say rightly, woman ; there cou 
little which would be asked in vain for such a splen- 
did service,” she said, questioningly. “ But it is idle 
to speak of what is so impossible,” she added, im- 


patiently. : 

“But would you give, would you grant what I 
ask ?” repeated the woman, authoritatively. “‘ Quick! 
I must leave you, for my time is up, and I shall be 
waited for. Once more, say, and truly, from your 
heart—not lightly and carelessly—would you grant 
the terms I demand ?”’ 

“ Were it possible that you could place me in such 
splendour, I would give all—anything,”’ exclaimed 
the girl, clasping her hands eagerly ; “ but it is mad- 
uess to even dream of it.’’ 

‘It is a madness that shall be realized if you be 
wise,’ said the woman. “ You may let it occupy 
ne dreams, fair countess-elect, without fear of the 
waking.” 

She pressed her lips suddenly on the astonished 
girl’s brow, and witha brief “ Farewell! we shall 
meet again,” hurried away. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Ammonia 4s A Morive Power.—It is stated 
that the use of steam for the production of power 
to propel street locomotives is to be supemated by 
ammonia. Dr. Lamm, of New Orleans, has suc- 
ceeded in driving a street car for seven miles by the 
use of ammoniacal vapour. This, if correct, will 
make ammonia of even greater value than it has 
become from being used in the manufacture of ice, 

A Harp Cement.—The Abbé Moigno relates a 
circumstance which may contain a valuable hint iv 
relation to the use of coment. A workman employed 
to repair the steps leading to a garden made use of 
Portland cement mixed with finely divided cast and 
wrought iron filings, or fragments, in place of sand. 
The result is stated to be that the mass has become 
so hard as to resist fracture, sither with the hammer 
or pickaxe. 

Harpexine Iron anv Srest—lIron to be 
hardened—mould boards, plough points, cultivator 
teeth, eto.—is smoothed off by grinding in the usual 
manner, then heated to a temperature a little above 
a cherry red colour. It is then immersed in the 
compound and allowed to remain until nearly cooled. 
Then the articles are removed and plunged into cold 
brine—salt and water—when they are ready for 
use. When the mould boards or other articles of 
iron are treated in this manner, it is claimed, the 
are not liable tospring,and are thoroughly hardened, 
so that their durability is greatlyincreased. Edge- 
tools and other articles of steel may be hardened in 
@ similar manner, but the process must be varied 
according to the temper required. 

Tus Larcest Pumrine Enoinz.—A pumping 
engine, which is believed to be the largest in the 
world, has been recently set to work at the Lehigh 
Zinc Co.’s Mines, Pennsylvania. The cylinder is 
110} in, in diameter, with a stroke of 10ft, It has 
balanced valves 20 in. in diameter with 1} in, lift ; 
the piston-rod is of wrought iron 14 iu. ia diameter, 
22 f{t.. long, aud is connected to a cross-head weigh- 
ing 15,740 lb. by @ nut weighing over a 1,000 Ib, 
The total weight of the engiue is 650 tons, It has 
a pumping capacity of 15,000 gallons per minute, 
but is capable of raising 17,000 per minute, on an 
emergency, from a depth of 800 ft. The steam is 
furnished by 16 bvilere 50 ft, long, 36 in diameter, 








constructed with five-sixteenths of an inch plates. Kor 
the honour of the old country it may be mentioned 
that this immense engine is under the care of three 
Cornishmen, 

Bioop as Foop.—Attention having been drawn 
by Professor Panum, of the University of Oopen- 
hagen, to the amount of nutritious matter contained 
in blood, and usually entirely lost, Mr. Nielsen, of 
that city, has been endeavouring to solve the pro- 
blem of fixing blood in forms suitable for food, 
and at the same time capable of preservation, viz. ; 
(1) as sausages, puddings, cakes (being mixed with 
fat, meal, sugar, salt, a few spices), to serve as a 
much cheaper compensation for meat, and intended 
more especially for the use of the poorer classes ; 
(2) as blood-chocolate, more especially suitable to be 
ased in hospitals and otherwise in medical practice, in 
which latter form it has been recommended by Pro- 
fessor Panum, at a meeting of physicians at Copen- 
hagen, and is now being employed at the hospitals of 
Copenhagen, the attention of physicians being directed 
to its effect. In these different forms it would be 
suitable for the victualling of vessels on long voyages, 
of besieged towns and fortresses, and, especially in 
the chocolate form, of soldiers on long marches, 
travellers in uncivilized tracts, etc. 

CaLeraction.—M. Laborde has made some sug- 
gestive experiments on calefaction. He let a thin 
thread of water pass through the jet from the blow. 
pipe, and he found on examination that the water 
which had thus passed through a leat capable of 
melting almost any metal was but slightly warmed; 
in fact, the difference was but three degrees. If a 
jet is passed through an ordinary flame, the increase 
in temperature is considerably higher, probably ow- 
ing to the incandescent particles carried away by the 
liquid from the smoke. A sheet of water presents 
similar evidence. If the jet from the blow-pipe is 
directed against it, it is not pierced, nor is there any 
sensible heating effect. The finger can be brought 
to within a few millimetres of the flame, and yet 
there is no sensation to indicate the close proximity 
of an otherwise so pateut source of heat. It is sug- 
gested that if, instead of the metallic curtain used in 
theatres in the case of fire, a sheet of running 
water were interposed, so as totally or partly to 
enclose or shut out the fiery element, that would be 
an improvement upon the systems at present adopted, 

Tue Stevens FiroatTinc Barrery.—Among re- 
cent additions to the American navy may be men- 
tioned the Stevens Floating Battery. It is supposed 
by the Americans to be capable of doing great things. 
Its keel was laid down in 1840. Since then it has 
been on the verge of completion thrice, but the 
changes in naval architecture have been so great that 
it has been taken apart to make it conform to all the 
most recent improvements, It is nearly 300 feet ia 
length, is 28 feet beam, and draws 21 feet of water. 
Its frame is built of the staunchest of live oak. This 
is covered by teak planking, which in turn is backed 
with two-foot teak slabs, The outside armour con- 
sists of five-inch chilled iron plates, These are 
secured by headless bolts to the wood. By this 
method the surface on each side of the vessel is 
smooth, and affords no opportunity for plunging 
shots to tear off the plates. Its battery will consist 
of seven guns; four of these are 500-pound rifled 
Rodman’s. The remaining three are 250-pound 
rifled Parrott’s. Her prow is composed of solid iron, 
backed by oaken logs, and will prove a powerful ram. 
It is contidently expected that she will be able to 
steam at the rate of 12 knots an hour. The Ameri- 
cans look upon the vessel as a very powerful one, 
although we in England now look upon ships cove 
with 5-inch armour mnch as we should do upon one 
of Nelson's three-deckers. 








THANKSGIVING Day.—It seems altogether to have 
escaped notice that the day appointed for the National 
Thanksgiving almost exactly coincides with the 
anniversary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren. 
The illustrious architect expired on the 25th of 
February, 1723, in the 91st year of his age, and 
though the long period of 149 years has since elapsed 
the great cathedral still remains unfinished for lack 
of the necessary funds. 

Discovery or A Crypt.—During the “ restora- 
tion” of the church at Bruton, near Bath, an inte- 
resting and beautiful crypt has been discovered, which 
was the family vault of the Lords Berkeley. It is 
situated slightly to the north of the middle aisle of the 
church, and, being under a parish church, is an ex- 
ample of the greatest rarity and importance; it is 
about thirty feet long, eighteen feet broad, and eight 
feet high ; the roof is groined and filled in with tufa, 
supported by ten octagonal columns of the Continuous 
Impost form. It probably dates from early in the 
thirteenth century, and was originally part of a more 
ancient structure than the present church, which is of 
a Perpendicular character ; it is in perfect cendition. 
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CHAPTER I, 
For of fortune’s sharpe adversite 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man that hath been in prosperite, 
And it remember when it passed is. 


Chaucer. 
“Tr’s a hum-dram world,” said Fred Rashleigh 
to his college chum as they returned from recitation 
‘and entered their dingy room, well littered with 
‘books and papers, pens and pipes, and all the etcet- 
eras of a student’s quarters. “It’s a hum-drum 
world, notwithstanding all that poots and romancers 


* All routine,” replied this chum, yawning. “ But 
then as long as it’s smooth sailing one should not 
complain.” “ 

_ “I suppose not. But I should like to see a little 
incident or adventure, if there is any such thing in 
real life. Nothing ever happens tome. It’s the old 
tory, over and over, and always was.” 

* Your college life was a change.” 

“Yes, at first; but that novelty soon wore off, 
— ne little [ see, except these walls and 

8. 


“But you will be rich one of these days, and a 
er. ” 


_ “Yes; buta rich young lawyer hasn’t much to 
4nterest him. He has nothing to straggle for.” 
“Do you want to struggle ?” 
*T don’t know what | want, Warton—excitement, 
i suppose. The present is dull. The future looks 
yee like a long, hot, dusty road on a summer 
y-” 


“You are an odd fish, Fred. I fear you are like al- 
anost everybody else in one respect. You don’t ap- 
preciate your advantages.” 

“Very likely,” was the indifferent reply. “I'll 


ge ink them over.” 
hleigh was near the close of his junior year— 
che was also near his majority. He was tall and in- 
lined to be robust, and he had a handsome face, 
‘though not better looking than fifty others whom 
you would meet in an afternoon stroll through the 
fashionable quarter. He had fine brown hair, and 
» and eyes, and immaculate teeth, and knew 

how to dress well. 

His father was wealthy and lived in grand style. 

A beautiful country seat was the Rashleighs’. It 
was solid, and substantial, and large, with a full- 
length piazza, and was supported in the rear by a 
variety of out-houses, all of which were in keeping 
with the main building, and at the right distances 
and angles from it, none of which seemed to have 





[‘ oNLY WITH My LIFE.’’] 


— an after-thought, crowded in where it did not 
elong. 

In front a broad long lawn sloped down to tie 
margin of the river, from which it was not fenced or 
walled off, forno road intervened between it and the 
water, which had the unrestricted privilege of roll- 
ing its sparkling billows as high up the grassy beach 
as it possibly could. 

When it tried hard it effected a good deal in this 
line, and the music of the washing waves reached 
the distant house, sometimes merrily, sometimes 
moaningly, accordingly as the listeners’ ears and 
hearts were attuned. 

Very moaningly it sounded to Mr. Rupert Rash- 
leigh—the proprietor of this fine place—on the 
afternoon of the first of June, 1837, for on that day 
he knew that his riches had taken wings and flown 


away. 

Rashleigh was portly and full-faced, rather rubi- 
cund, with condy tiie and mutton-chop whiskers of 
the same hue, and although fifty-five years old, or 
thereabouts, he appeared quite like a man in the 
meridian of life. 

He had plunged into that wild speculation which 
characterized the years 1835 and 1836, raising so 
many to the pinnacle of seeming wealth, only to dash 
them back into a poverty deeper than they had ever 
known before. 

Many believed in it—some doubted ; others were 
wide awake and knew the utter worthlessness of the 
commodities in which they dealt, but played the 
game as children play at the exciting sport of 

Jack is alive, as live as a bee— 
Tf he dies in my hand you may back-saddle me. 

Mr. Rashleigh was one of those (their name was 
legion) in whose hands Jack did die, and they were 
consequently back-saddled. Unlike many of the 
speculators, he had possessed a fortune to begin 
with—he had believed in the game, had bought 
freely everywhere, had paid large sums down, and 
had given his bonds and mortgages for the residue. 

In 1836 he was consequently a millionaire on 
paper, and in 1837, when the collapse came—when 
the great bubble was pricked and its gorgeous 
colours floated off into thin air—he was a pauper,or as 
near that as a man could be who was still allowed 
by forbearing creditors to maintain possession of 
his splendid house == was unsaleable then) and 
of his very costly furniture. : 

Thus it was, in brief, that the waves discoursed 
such mournful music to Mr. Rashleigh on that 
gloomy first of June when after long “ hoping 
against hope” the hapless man was compelled to 
look his fate in the face and confess that he was 
ruined. : 

Of Mr. Rashleigh’s family, besides that ennuied 





student, who had been discontented with wealth 
and ease, and was now about to have a trial of the 
ire gies of poverty, we must speak briefly at pre- 
sent. 

His wife was a meek, submissive little woman, 
who had been very pretty, but never very wise, who 
loved her husband, and doted on her children. 

There was a daughter, of about seventeen years, 
who was in beauty what her mother once had been ; 
she was sensible and witty, and was light-hearted at 
all times, when there was no cloud present on the 
faces of her parents. 

There was a brother, nearly nincteen years old, 
who was not a model of man!iness, or good temper, 
or generosity, but instead was exacting, envious, and 
morose, yet his mother loved him, with that per- 
versity of affection which we sometimes see, more 
fondly than she loved her other children, and he 
improved that favouritism for his own selfish ends. 

There was a maiden sister of the squire (as Mr. 
Rashleigh’s neighbours, for some unknown reason, 
had always insisted on calling him) who had turned 
the half-century corner of life, who looked like her 
brother, who believed fully in everything he did ana 
said, and looked with something like pity upon 
his feeble little wife, whom she towered a good way 
above, both in person and intellect. And there was 
Fred, to whom we return after an interval of 
scarcely a week from that very day on which he had 
complained that nothing ever hapjened to him, 
and find him a with the greatest astonish- 
ment, and not a little grief, the letter from hiy fa- 
ther which announced the change in his fortunes. 

Fred knew there was a great panic prevailing 
throughout the country, but he had never thought 
that it in any way concerned him.’ He knew that the 
banks had stopped payment, and that half the mer- 
chants had suspended, everybody failing because 
somebody else had failed (as a long row of cards, 
set up by children, are made to knock each other 
down), but he never dreamed that his rich father 
could be in any way affected by such things as these. 

Yet here he had it over his father’s own bold signa- 
ture—bold still, and without sign of tremor in it 
—that he was utterly ruined. Everybody had failed 
who owed him anything; three banks in which he 
was a large stockholder had “ gone up,’”’ and the 
value of most of his real estate had “‘ gone down.” 

Such was the nature of the astounding tidings 
which Fred read with a new sensation, though, as 
his watery eyes attested, not with a pleasant one. 
Yot there was one result of these calamities at which 
ho rather réjoiced than lamented. He was to break 
off his college course, pay up his bills, and come 
home, for which purpose a small draft was enclosed 
to him. 
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Ho was not fond of study, though he had been 
a diligent and conscientious student ; he was not 
ambitious, and the prospect of freedom was 
very agreeable to him, : 
What it was to of ; 
he was to be put to, oF abn ne ae Py did 
not know and te = — bit was 
labour with his A not with his 
tasked and wearied é 
So he bade his ectage teientintion, imparting to 
no one, not even to room-mate, any reason for 
his abrupt departure except that it was his father’s 
wish, for hemeither felt at liberty mor had any de- 
sire to the fallen fortunes ef his family. 
was one person to whom theunpleasant 
betéld, by request of the pt man, 
and from whomlt could not long have been con- 
cealcd, and that tas a brother of Mrs. Rashleigh’s, 
one David Damont, who was a man of wealth and 





over- 


manager of a bank. 

“Tell yourtndle,” the latter said, blanitly, “ that 
have gone by the beard, hook and line, that I shall 
make an week, but that I shall pro- 
tect him.” 





men who, being suovessful themselves, do not be- 
lieve in mi have no patience with poor 
people. Yet he soft 





and was 








and apothegms 
ous in consoling a tan for 

“Tt’s a long lane that husmo tarn.” “ Never ery 
for spilt milk.” “ Contentmemtis better than riches, 
** We ought never to worry about anything that we 
cannot remedy.” 

These were among his consolatory adages, all ut- 
tered in a very silvery voice, and they made it quite 
clear to Fred that his father’s misfortune was rather 
imaginary than real after all. 

Bat although Mr..Dumont dealt in proverbs, and 
always had a soothing stock of them on hand, 
he said nothing on the present occasion about “a 
friend in need being a friend indeed ;” nor did he 
hint in any way at extending a helping hand to his 
brother-in-law. 

Mrs.Dumontdid. She wasa woman of few words 
(rara avis,) but of practical benevolence as far as 

r means went, which, considering how she was 
mated, was not very far. 

“ Could not her husband forgive Rupert his debt ?” 
she inquired ; and the quick reply was another ques- 
tion: 

“What good would that do? It would only be 
giving it to the other creditors, who would take all, 
aud, like hungry dogs, look for more. Besides, these 
are perilous times, when it behoves everybody to 
look out for himself. jeve in every man 
paddling his own canoe; I’ve always paddled mine.” 

“But Maria——” 


at 

“ Yes, | know; sheds my sister. After there has 
been a settlement, and we see where we are, and 
where they are,” replied the smooth man, drum- 
ming pleasantly upon the table, “ perhaps I can do 
something for her. Perhaps, when this storm has 
blown over, but not now—not now, At present I 
have to shorten sail myself, instead of letting it out.’”’ 

Mrs. Dumont knew by experience the inutility of 
combating her husband's views on ® point, 
and she did not make the attempt. 

“But the boys will want business,” she said; 
“ien’t there a p! for one of them in the bank ?” 

David could not deny that there was about to be 
# Vacancy at one of the lowest desks, and, as here 
was a chance to play the patron towards the fallen 
Creesus without any personal risk, he resolved to do 


80. 
Fred was such a fine-looking fellow too that he 
would do credit to the institution, so he offered it to 
him out of hand, and even thanked his gratified wife 
with much suavity for having reminded him of it. 
“It was such a s affair,” he said, “ that it 
really would never have occurred to him.”’ 
_ Fred thanked his uncle, whom by this time he be- 
lieved to be a second Howard, and asked rather 
timidly if he could have a few weeks to decide upon 


the offer, saying that his father had requested him 
to come home immediately, which he was very de- 
sirous to do. 


Yes, he could have the ‘time. There was no need 


of haste, as the post would not be vacant for several 


muniber, mostly men, and evidently men of 
Be obtained some knowledge of them from a | B¥ay 





“It's a mere trifle of a salary—only one hundred 
pounds,” he said, 


Frederick thonght that was a great deal. He 
would be delighted to take it, he said, if his father 
had no other views for him. 

“It's & small affair,” resumed the banker, depre- 
catingly. “ Ppegtalle Peat ap J wey to offer 
you. it is a ing - an a can 
work yourself up to something a great deal Better.” 


Frederick reiterated his thanks, and his uncle be- 
to consider himself very like the 
Samaritan, quite ing that he would have 
passed by on the other but for the promptings 
of his quiet wife. 
But young Rashleigh did not his aunt’s 


agency in the matter, and he made his acknowledg- 
ments to her in so very earnest a way that she was 
quite disconcerted, for she was sure that she 
had done nothing except just to mention the 


subject. 
‘The interest which she took in the wel- 





fare of ers commited for nothing in the good 
woman's estimation, 
CRAPTER It. 
Fe ee ee et me 
a Naiad, or a Grace 
of or face. Scott, 


of ts 

Let thie be in the outset, for if our 
hero had not experiences we 
should not have the trouble to write his his- 


he was to beconfined for at least a week in his 
prison he ‘took much interest in 
his of ‘there was a large 


oung man, who seemed to be a eoummersial travel- 


ér, and to him he made some advandes for the sake’ 
a 


of companionship. 

Mr. Barry was a chattering fellow, who was ready 
to tell all he knew, \Yhich was not a little, for, as he 
said, it was his Sautiees to know people. 

He carried a memorandum book and looked like a 
tourist. 

* There are all sorts here,” he said; “merchants, 
broken speculators, and a few handsome girls.” 

Rashleigh said he had not seen any of the last- 


class. 

“No? Well, I'll show you one if she ever comes 

out of her cabin again. I've only seen her once—an 
r ago.” 

Fred's curiosity was awakened. He had an eye 

road feminine nag, woah but he sipitle as he remembered 
+ he was no an “eligible” young man. 

** Who is she?” op 

“Don’t know; the room next hers, on this side, 
belongs to a large, fine-looking man, a Mr, Argyle, 
a great real estate speculator. I saw him in- 
quired about him, yon know. Of course, he is in hot 
water now up to his chin, and will probably go by 
the board like the rest of them. He looke troubled 
and flustered, as any one cun see.” 

“ Ah, I’m sorry to hear it.’’ 

“ That's the one, that stout man standing near 
the figure-head ’’—the colloquists were smoking 
their 1 on the upper forward deck—“‘ and look- 
ing as if he meant to get a little ahead of the boat.” 
“IT see him. You think your beauty is his daugh- 
ter then ?”’ 

“ His or the man’s whose room is next hers on the 
other side. I only judge by contiguity.” 

It was the el den on ie weather was fine, 
and anhour later when Rashleigh was sitting on 
the after-deck, thinking of anything but handsome 
ladies, his Sg were suddenly aetoanee by he ap- 
pearance of Barry's beauty. e knew at a glance 
that it was she; his commercial friend had not 
overstated her attractions, and in fact he felt like 
saying, with the Queen of Sheba, that the half had 
not been told him, 

As she emerged from the main saloon she passed 
near him, and, seeming to be in search of some one, 
walked almost to the end of the deck, where she 
found and occupied a vacant chair, having declined 
with a graceful bow several which were offered to 
her during her progress. 

Fred’s eyes had followed heras involuntarily as if 
it had been a meteor which had so suddenly crossed 
his path, and he continued to gaze.at her long after 
she sat down, which he could do without rudeness 
as she was looking off upon the water and seemed 

ious that she was the object of any 


quite unconscio: 
one’s notice. 

She was of medium height, her figure slender and 
faultless, was enveloped in a close-fitting travelling- 
dress, a fine Thibet shawl hung loose upon her 
shoulders, and on her exquisitely shaped head rested 





a jaunty velvet hat, not of course as diminutive as 


inom Py an inemeoshle por prescribes for the 
elles of the present day, yet sufficient] 
to geen Sa yeni it. HF erchene x cinder: 
Ww urn tresses adorned her sno 
neck and crimson cheeks ; her eyes wero of oumnlens 
hue; her lips, her teeth, her profile, her expression 
—but why should we enumerate when we havo said 
that she was surpassingly me, and when her 
le of beauty has been sufficiently indicated ? 
Frederick looked and wondered and admired. Mr. 


Barry, who soon joined him, touched him playful] 
Se: ; _— 
A a amare seo,”” 
Said I right ?” 
oc No,” 
“ Not ” 
“No; you did not half do her Bhe is 
ae delicious,” said quite at a 
“fou ew -- e about 
« e@ more her, I 
suppose P” asked Rashieigh, with assumed indiff diffe. 
= ng a 
men again. le paling over 
some maps, ae if howas ia some kind of 
—— : but Ican see mo resemblance im his face 
rs.’’ 


= -~ cortainly is motenyin his figure,” replied 


? 


“No; but he has the look of xgentleman, which. 
the other has uot, although he is dressed, has. 
a white choker om, is grave ignified.” 

“You have Pain ?” 

“Yes; he sits in saloon now. 
—— a if you wis 

*T will,” . Pirin another , 
earnest look at the’ «J - Bewe nod 
luctant to leave whe should before his 


return. 

“Oh, come on,” ‘whispered Barry, she won't fly 
“She may walkeway be 
“ Well, she can't got off the boat. You'll seo her 

Rashleigh had rather liked his acquaintance of 
half a day, who was frank and pleasant, but under 
the circumstances he felt that he could spare him, 
He preferred to pursue his investigations alone, nor 
was he much longer.to reniain in uncértainty as to. 
the question which he had allowed so deeply to in- 
terest him. 

Half an hour before dinnertime the young lady 
again came out upon the crowded deck with a closed 
book in her hand, and this time she was ‘so evidently 
searching for ‘somebody that Fred, mentally objur- 
gating the callous man who could neglect such a 
charming creature, su resolved to offer his 
services in locking the monster up. 

That would effect several desirable purposes at 
once, 80, with some embarrassment, yet withont 
2 aaa he approached and accosted the young 


Yon appear to be looking for some one, ‘miss,” 
hesaid, smiling. “Can I you any assistance 
in the search ?” 

This -vas a bold stroke for Fred, and by the time 
he had enunciated the words he was so impressed 
with a sense of his temerity that he fully expscted 
osoal WENT. apne eel a re ary 

ut he was mos sqrerets diaxppoin ples- 
sant smile rewarded hi palbsnen and a soft, low 
voice replied ; 

“Thank you; I am looking for my father, and I 
shall be really obliged to you if you can find him 
for me.” 

The air and manner of the speaker were ‘thatof ‘a. 
pe well-bred person, yet. she was not so self- 
possessed that there was not a ht accession of 
colour to her cheek as she spoke. Or, mot to puttoo 
fine a point upon it, as Micawber says, she blushed- 

It made her more than ever, and her 
voice was melody itself—butit wasreally with some 
anxiety that the collegian put his next question:’ 

“For whom shall I inquire ? or, ashe may not 
be speeds by name, will you describe him to 
me ” 

“Certainly, Heis——” 

“Like your” 

Not at all, I believe; unless perhaps 

“Oh, I shall know him, then, if they 
like,” answered Fred, with a look whieh implied a 

deal more than he said. “ Bat let me ask,’ 

e continued, with some trepidation, “* 
slightly stooping, with sandy hair and 
so, I think I have seen him.” 3 

“ An accurate description,” replied the lady, smil- 
ing bewitchingly ; “‘ an accurate description, 'except- 
ing that my father is not tall, he does not stoop, 
yt eres 

ughed in . 

‘I am glad to hearit,” he said; “I have gnessed 
wrong. May I row ask if your father is rather 
portly, wears a blue suit and a blue cloth cap, has 
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rather a military air, is a little gray, and if his name 
is Argyle ?”’ 

* You are a close observer, sir. That is the gen- 
tleman ; and if you will find him and tell him that 
his daughter desires to see him you will greatly 
oblige me.”’ 

* The obligation is all on the other side,” replied 

Fred. “Iam most honoured by your commission, 
and should be happy to enter your service for life,”” 
he tard added as he turned away, quite sub- 
jugated. 
. i. was a decided case of love at first sight on 
Fred’s part, but he soon began to be disturbed by 
doubts that would thrust themselves forward in his 
mind. 

She might be a married woman for aught he yet 
knew ; if not she was pretty sure to be engaged, for 
such pearls are usually quickly picked up. Then, even 
if she were free, he wasa slave to poverty. Whatright 
had he to think of her? He would not think of her 
—thus he resolved—except as a pleasant travelling 
companion; but as such he wo make the most 
of the short term of bliss allotted to him. 

He found Mr. Argyle on the lower deck, talking 
to a squad of shabby passengers, and, map in hand, 
recommending one of his embryo cities to their 
notice. 

Some were paying eager attention, some were 
laughing, and others were studying ont the card of 
the ‘agent on the premises,’”’ which he had put into 
their hands. 


would rather give this splendid opportunity. Hun- 
dreds would jump at it.’’ 

_Fred thankedhim, Whatelsecould hedo? But 
his elated spirits had subsided as suddenly as they 
rose. 

“T may want a little advance from him—five or 
ten thousand,” ane continued; “ but that’s no- 
thing for him you know. Rashleigh has a mint of 
money. I never knew a man pay so mugh down on 
his purchases ; so much more than was necessary. 
You know that perhaps?” 

No, the student knew nothing about it. 

“He did though; he preferred it. Tio save inte- 
rest he said. It was thought last year that he was 
investing for government. It was indeed,” 

* Alla mistake, I presume.” 

“Think so? Well, perhaps it was, But he is 
a ee flush, I should like to stand in his 
shoes.” 

To Fred’s discredit it must be stated that he had 
been surprised into a brief forgetfulness of the er- 
rand on which he come ; but, suddenly remem- 
bering it now, he hastened with mpbraiding con- 
— to deliver Miss Argyle’s message to her 
father. 

“ What a child that Ada is!” the speculator said, 
petulantly. “She can’t be left for a minute alone— 
not a minute’’—he had not seen herin three hours— 
“‘T will never take her with me again when I travel 
on business—never !” 

Then, as if suddenly recollecting ‘himself, he 


“ Prices are flat now, gentlemen,” he said. ‘* You’ll | asked 


find it a good time to buy before the reaction comes 
on. It’s coming. It’s sure tocome! Like a moun- 
tain wave! You can almost seeit! Can Ido busi- 
ness with you, sir ?”’ 

This last question was addressed to Rashleigh, 

_ Who had stood for a few moments before him, wait- 

ing for an opportunity to speak, and he thought 
there was a strange, wild light in the eyes of the 
speculator as he turned them upon him. 

“No, I thank you,” replied Fred. 

“Ah! you want no lots, then. If you did now, 
orif you have any friends who want to invest for 
a sure fortune——’ 

“T have not,” said Fred, shaking his head, and 
uping to check the voluble man, who was rattling 
off his words like an auctioneer, loud and fast, 
and seemingly with a view of attracting other audi- 
ters, 


“ Your father, perhaps——” 

“No, no, no; he has his hands full already. He 
has lots everywhere.”’ 

“What is his mame?” asked Argyle, very 
quickly. 

“‘ Rashleigh.” 

“ Rashleigh ? Are you the son.of Rupert Rash- 
leigh—Lord Rashleigh, as we cal] him? Give me 
your hand! Iam most happy to meet you!” 

“ You know my father, then ?” asked Fred, much 
gratified. 


“Know him? Well,I should think so—I should | 


think so! Why, sir, Lowe him'twenty thousand 
pounds, or—or,” he added, after a pause, “ fifty 
thousand, I forget which.” 

Is it possible ?”” 

“Yes, sir; and I am on my way to pay him now ! 
That's part of my business here—only a small part 
of it, though.” 

This was opportune, Fred was delighted. It 
might save his poor father yet, and restore him to 
solveney. He expressed ‘his great joy ‘both in looks 
and words. 

“Yes; I am going to pay ‘him,’ repeated the 
other. “Not in money, exactly,” Pred’s eounte- 
nance fell, “ but in something.e great deal better—a 
—great—deal—better.” 

“ Lands ?” 

“Yes, sir; lots—at the most ridiculously low 
prices—so low that he will be sure to make half a 
million on them, if he ean hold them two years.” 

“Can hold them ?” repeated the young man, ‘in- 
quiringly, for he was not used to the language of 
speculators. ‘‘Is—is there any danger of their get- 
ting away from him ?” 

Argyle gazed for a moment at the verdant youth, 
and smiled rather broadly. 

.* Why, yes,” he said, “there is. There are some 
little mortgages on them which will have to be paid 
—twenty or thirty thousand pounds—and it is just 
posse don’t know of course—that Lord Rash- 
eigh may have other debts pressing. So 1 say if he 
can hold them you see.” 


“Ah, yes. 
“I can’t I confess; if I could, and if I could pay 
him what I owe him in money, I would much rather 
do so. But I ‘have my hands full, and my head 
foll—too full—and I—I’m trying to turn things you 
Bee ” 


> ’ 
The last sentence was uttered in a-rather low, con- 
fidential tone. . 
**Tt will be a terrible sacrifice for me,” continued 
the speculator ; “ but it will be a fortune to him, 
and lam glad to put it into so good hands—very 
glad. I really do not know of « man to whom I 





“ But you—how is it that you are acquainted 
- Ada, and are bringing messages from ‘her to 
me?” 


This was said rather wonderingly than radely, | 
though it did not seem over civil to our sensitive 
hero, who explained : 

“I can scarcely claim to be acquainted with your 


daughter, Mr. le,” he said. “I saw a young 
lady evidently looking forsome oneina great R 
and I off my services to assist her. Did I do 


wrong ?” 

“Oh, no—much obliged, I’m sure—but whata rest- 
less girl! So unreasonable! Howeverl’llgo to her 
—I’'ll go to her,” 

CHAPTER iti. 
Oh, spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou. 
Twelfth Mi 


ght. 

THE acquaintance thus singularly begun ripened 
fast into something like intimacy. ictal a Se tte 

Miss Argyle never ared upon or e 

eat saloon but Rashiowh was soon at her side, and 
fe never seemed unwelcome, His admiration in- 
creased with every passing hour. She was full of 
wivacity, yet she was neither pert nor forward norin 
any way affected. 

They conversed on many subjects, not gravely or 

hilosophically, but like young people with young 
— and impulses. d 

— discussed the beautiful scenery whieh they 
passed, the queer —_ around them, the books 
they had last read, all ina natural, sensible way, and 
it did not take long to show that their tastes on most ' 
subjects were very much in unison. 

Fred did not learnedly to her ; he spared her | 
his Greek, his logic, and his metaphysics. He did 
not ask her, as we have heard e:collegian ask of a 
puzzled belle, whether she could conceive of an in- 
dependent abstract idea, altogether distinat from the 
subject of which it was the idea. 

In fact, there was no nonsense in. our young couple 
—at least, no learned nonsense. , 

Fred’s liking not only grew hourly, but.its hourly 
growth was in somethi geometrical progres- 
sion, yet he did not allow himself to reflect how 
dangerous all this might be to his future peace. 

He was like one partly intoxicated, who is deter- 
mined to drain the delicious bowl in hand, without 
regard to consequences, : : 

here were yetseveral days of his blissful journey 
before him, and he could not help longing for head 
winds to retard their progress, or for some slight 
aecident to cripple those cruel wheels which were 
revolving go relentlessly, and hurrying them onward ’ 
to the pi of separation. 

What Ada’s sentiments were on these points we 
do not ‘presume to say. Perhaps she did not quite. 
know herself. She accepted her admirer’s homage 
very graciously, but she received it like one aceus- 
tomed to such fealty, and was not at all overcome 
by it. He did not dare to hope that her heart was 
touched—and he was sure that there was at times 
something in her manner (quite unconsciously, per- 
haps, on her part) of condescension toward him. 

But he did not object’ totais. Why should she 
not condeseend to him? 

Mr. Argyle did not troublethem much. He occa- 
sionally sat and conversed with them, or rather he 
conversed with Fred (on real estate),and he usually 
took his danghter down to meals, but he was a most 
restlegs man, and more than once Rashleigh uoticed 
that strange expression in his eyes which had at- 


| that it was difficult to maintain a safe footing. 


iat the dis 





tracted his attention at their first meeting. 


Yet he could not say of him (with Hamlet) “ Thon 
hast no sperelenen in those eyes which thon dost 
glare with”’—for, whatever Mr. Argyle lacked, it 
certainly was not that. 

We have said that he did not trouble them mnch, 
but, in fact, his absence caused Ada a great deal more 
anxiety than his presence ; and she was tually 
sending Fred, in a good-natured way, to see what 
her father was nee 

She never seemed quite at ease,excepting when 
he was at her side. 

Then she was all serenity. Then she laughed 
most londly at Fred’s jokes, and bestowed upon him . 
—aunconsciously enough perhaps—her sweetest and 
most enchanting smiles. 

In the lower eabin, studying a great map, or in 
the saloon, poring over some smaller private maps 
and diagrams, zollof which he carried constantly 
about with him—or among the passengers, descant- 
ing on the merits of his yet unfounded cities, Rash- 
leigh usually found the strange man when he was 
sent on these filial errands, and after taking a look 
ad bi yaa allowing ny ty Soh a pone he would 
return and report pr ess companion, 

ae Father is not well” she said, after one of these. 
visits of inspection; “and he worries so muchabout 
his business that I fear he will be worse. Ieame on 
this journey with him against my will, because—be- 
cause there was no one elae to come, and—and we 
thought it would be better for him to awe cow- 
pany.” : 

She spoke hesitatingly, and although she did not, 
say that he was unfit to travel alone, or that he 
wanted watching, Fred could no longer doubt that 
such was the case, 

On the fourth day the weather became very un- 
pleasent; a boisterous wind sprangup, aecompanied ’ 
iby some rain, and the passengers were not only con- 
fined to the saloons, ete., but the water became so 
rough and the boat rocked and pitched so eneniy 
, and 
many became sea-sick, 

_Ada was timid; she showed it from the first. 
rising of the storm; and Rashleigh now understood 
what she meant by saying that she had come on 
this journey against her will. Trayel by land she 
enjoyed, she said, but on the water she was always 
more or less afraid even in pleasant weather. She 
did not know why; she believed it was conatitiu- 
tional, and that she had inherited her timidity. 

night closed in without any signs of improve- 
ment; the waves in volume, and the 
wind, which had Ipted @ little at sundown, sprang 
up with renewed force an hour later. 

The captain and officers, when qnestioned, said 
there was no danger, and that the storm was by no 
means of unusual violcnce, but the boat seamed 
mearly unmanageable and made little or mo bead- 


way. 
‘ Many old travellers were uneasy, and discussed 
in the saloon the probabilities of a disaster. 

Ada’s fears became extreme, Fred went fre- 
quently at her request to see how things looked ont- 
sideand to make inquiries. Was the wind abating? 
Were the waves any less? Were they near any 
port, and would the captain make for it ? E 

No—the wind was still rising—there was no land 
ito be seen, and as to a harbour we ect said they 
would not attempt to enter one in such a storm if it 
were at hand. 

Mr. Argyle had no fears; sohe laughed at those 
of hig daughter, and at nine o’clock he retired as 
usual to his berth and was soon sound asleep. 

Ada followed his exanany by withdrawing 
hers, ‘but she dared not sleep or disrobe, as she 
sat trembling beside her narrow couch, listening to 
the howling of the wind and to the dreary, mono- 


| tonous sound of the engine, which seemed to her ex- 


cited imagination to be labouring and moaning as 
af instinct with life and doing battle foriits preserva- 
(tion. 

Whoever has listened, night-long, in @ violent 
storm to this iron wail, with a consciousness that 
only a few inches of plank interposed betaveen him 
and eternity, will comprehend the emotions of this 
timid girl—ay, and of many who, only a little less 
timid, concealed their fears more successfally. 

Rashleigh was not much alarmed, but he was pained 
ss of his fair friend, and the more so as 
her father seemed to have no sympathy for her 
fears. , 

It might detract from her alarm to have him near 
her, and he resolved not to retire to his berth, which 
was in a distant part of the vessel, . 

‘“*T shall sleep here upon this lounge,” he had said 
to Miss Argyle, pointing to one almost in front of, 
her door. “If anything occur to imerease your 
alarm do not hesitate to call me.” 

She thanked him more with her looks than with 
words, for she was faint and ill, and wondered to 
hear any one talk of sleeping amidst such @.war of 
the elements. 

Rashleigh’s precautions had heen welltaken. 

About half an hour after midnight there was a 
terrific crash, which aroused every sleeper—screamg 
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and shouts arose from a hundred voices, and a 
crowd of terrified people rushed into the saloon, each 
eagerly inquiring what was the matter, and whether 
the boat was sinking. 

Ada was amongst the foremost to make her ap- 
pearance, and Fred, alarmed certainly, yet self-pos- 
sessed, was at her door to meet her. 

** Be calm, Miss Argyle,” he said. 

She was calling frantically upon her father. 

“ Sit here till I get your life-preserver; then I 
will help your father.” 

He assisted her to the lounge, then ran back for 
the life-preservers, of which there were two in each 
berth, and hastily fastened one upon the nearly un- 
conscious maiden. 

Argyle had meanwhile burst out of his room, half 
clad, and was noisily demanding what was the mat- 
ter, while he vainly sought for one of his boots and 
some other missing articles of apparel. 

He was in a fume of wrath, but did not seem to be 
particularly frightened. 

* Pray don’t regard your boots and vest now, sir, 
until we learn how great the danger is,” said Rash- 
leigh ; “‘let me put this on you, then come with us 
outside.” 

The confusion was terrible at this moment. Peo- 
ple were running and shouting in every part of the 
saloon, and Argyle, leaping upon a waiter who 
was darting past, seized him by the arm, and, hold- 
ing it with the grasp of a vice, exclaimed: 

“* Now tell us what’s the matter? What has hap- 
pened ?”” 

“Blowed up and sinkin’, sir!” replied the man, 
with chattering teeth, and struggling to free him- 
self, Pr You must hurry up or the boats will be all 
gone!” 

But Argyle, not seeming to hear Fred’s importu- 
nities, pushed the man into the state-room and or- 
dered him to find the missing boot, under pain of. 
being locked in—a task which the waiter, dropping 
into a quadrupedal position, speedily accomplished. 

Having obtained all his apparel and his maps, the 
now passive speculator consented to have one of the 
life-preservers fastened upon him, and the young 
man next obtained one for himself, and quickly fas- 
tened it around his waist. 

They then proceeded to the main-deck, Argyle 
supporting his daughter, and Fred helpiug to make 
a way for them through the frantic crowd, who were 
going in different directions, some being in search of 

riends, and others ascending to the highest parts of 
the boat, with a vazue idea of finding greater safety 
in an increased distance from the water. 

The panic was extreme, and although no one 
seemed to know what had happened, or how im- 
minent the danger was, all appeared to anticipate 
the worst. 

Nor was it strange, for the night was very dark, 
the vessel was rocking violently, and above the howl- 
ing of the wind and the dash and roar of the waves 
the hoarse shouts of the officers of the boat could 
be heard, giving orders, of which the anxious pas- 
sengers could comprehend nothing, except that 
they were in tones which indicated some dreadful 
emergency. 

They were a long while getting along the crowded 
staircase to the main-deck, and when there they 
found nothing to reassure them, but much to add to 
their terror. The engine had stopped—the boat was 
drifting at the mercy of the waves, which swept 
every moment across her deck, and with the careea- 
ing motion of the vessel defeated all attempts to 
stand, except where pore clung together in clusters, 
or clasped, with violent embrace, tne posts and pil- 
lars or the angles of the cabins. 

The difficulty of getting any correct information 
of whiat had happened was increased by the clamor 
of voices, the shouts, the piteous cries for help, and 
the solemn prayers and ejaculations which resounded 
on every side. 

_ That the vessel was wrecked or in some way se- 
fiously crippled was most evident, aud that she 
eould not long live in sucha sea seemed certain. 

Ada had either swooned or was in a stupor of 
alarm, from which her father vainly tried, by alter- 
mate scoldings and entreaties, to rouse her, while 
Rashleigi’s kinder appeals proved eqnully ineffica- 
cious in eliciting any other reply than sobs and 
moan: 


8. 

“If you can support her,” the father said, calmly, 
to him, “ I will work my way to the engine-room or 
the pilot-house and find out what the state of aifairs 
is. ‘The position is evidently perilous, but probably 
far from desperate.” 

The young man was surprised at his extreme 
coolness, for he expected every moment to see the 
boat take its final plunge, and was looking earnestly 
sbout him for some buoyant object which might 
sustain them in the water. 

“For Heaven's sake do not leave us, sir!" he 
said; “if we get separated it will be impossible to 
find cach other again, and your daughter will be 
frantic when she revives and misses you.” 

So she will. She is very unreasonable—very. I 
won't go.” 





But as he had already started and his fair burden 
was reposing in Fred’s arms the latter said : 

* Find a box or bench or sofa if you can; or even 
= chairs, which may help us if the boat should go 

own.” 

** So I will,” replied the strange man, who quickly 
disappeared, but after a few moments’ absence re- 
turned and called out, loudly ; 

“T say, Rashleigh !” 

** What is it?” 

“ Don’t, don’t leave her, you know, until I come 
back, whatever happens.” 

Scarcely repressing the smile which even in that 
dreadful moment these words provoked, the youth 
replied, fervently, as he pressed the dear, uncon- 
scious girl cleser to his heart : 

* Only with my life !” 

(To be continued.) 





THE 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mrs. TELrek sat in the bar-parlour of the “ Heath- 
cote Arws,” in a snug rockiug-chair, with a dish of 
cold game-pie at her right hand and a mug of mulled 
port at her left. 

“A great sight better than hanging about under 
them screeching oaks up at the Abbey,”” she mused, 
taking a bite at the pie audasipatthe port. “I 
cau’t see what Telfer wanted to go up there for, for 
my part; he’s got drink and victuals at home; but 
go he must, and there's no telling when he'll be back. 
Home’s the proper place for a decent family mau— 
that’s my opinion, Not that Telfor isn’t a good hus- 
band and provider,” she added, turning to the brown 
jug again, “and never gave me a cross word, and he 
and I have been man and wife twenty-three years 
come next May Day.” 

Just at this juncture, faintly heard above the clash- 
ing of the winds, was a tap atthe inn-door, Mrs, 
Telfer bustled out, swallowing her port so hurriedly 
as to lose somewhat of its prime flavour. 

“Why, Mr. Dumbarton, sir, if it isn’t you!” she 
cried, on opening the door. “ Walk in, sir, I beg— 
right through to the fire. The evenings are growing 
chilly-like, Mr. Dumbarton.” 

Mr. Dumbarton, sexton of the Heathcote church, 
availed himself of her hospitable invitation with 
alacrity. 

* \’m all of a shiver,” he said, seating himself be- 
fore the cheerful fire; “what with beiug jostled by 
them unmannerly curs who are fightiug for a taste 
of wine anda bite of victuals, as if tuey'd been starved 
atwelvemuath, and what with my dreadful fright, l’m 
nigh beat out, Mrs. Telfer.” 

“ Dearie me, Mr. Dumbarton—your fright! What 
can you mean ?” cried the landlady, fluttering her cap 
ribbons in a tremor of excitement, “ Has something 
taken place at the Abbey ?’’ 

“ Something dreadful, Mrs, Telfer,” replied the sex- 
ton, in an awful whisper; “ aud 1 saw 1t with these 
very eyes!” 

“Saw what ?” shrieked his hostess. 

“lhe ghost. I was looking in the window to get 
@ peep at the marriage, aud there it was with staring 
eyes, right by the bishop—such a sight as would 
make your hair risé.” 

“ Oh, oh—dearie me!” screeched the landlady, put- 
tiug her hands to her eyes. 

* And as sure’s we're hore, betwixt me and you, 
Mrs. Telfer,” continued the sexton, wagging his head 
from side to side, “there’s something wrong up 
there !” 

“Haven’t I said so?” shrieked Mrs. Telfer. 
“ Didn’t I tell Telfer so this very night? Yet go he 
must, in spite of me, and liable to come to harm too. 
I declare I'm as weak as dishwater. Mr. Dumbar- 
ton, sir, how you do shake! Woun’t you have a drop 
of hot port to warm your blood?” 

Mr. Dumbarton thought he would ; and Mrs. Telfer 
was lilling a second brown mug from the smoking 
joram on the hearth when there came # sharp double- 
rap at the door. 

Mrs. Telfer bounded to her feet in such haste that 
she wasted half of the fragrant beverage. 

“ Would you mind stepping to the dvor with me, 
Mr. Dambarton?” she said, eutreatingly. “I jest 
declare I'm near dead with the scare.” 

‘The sexton jumped up very pompously and strode 
to the door, followed by the landlady. 

Opening the door, they found a tall, stalwart young 
gentleman, dressed in the uuiform of Her Majesty's 
service. 

“Can I warm myself and get a cup of coffee, 
madam ?” he asked, respectfully. 

“ Why, sure and certain you cap,” cried Mrs. Telfer, 
throwing the dvor wide open. “ Walk in, sir, and 
tuke a seat by the fire.” 





The young man obeyed, settling himself in a 
cushioned chair, and removing the cap that covered 
his curling blonde hair. 

“A handsome young man as ever my two eyes 
lit on,” mused Mrs. Telfer, glancing covertly at his 
fine face as she put the coffee to boil, then she added, 
aloud: “Maybe you'll take a drop of hot wine, sir, 
being as the night’s so chilly ?” 

But the young seaman declined—he did not use 
strong drinks, he said. Then he sat for several 
moments, his fine sad eyes fixed upon the dancing 
blaze. All at once he asked: 

“ What's going on atthe Abbey? They seem to 
be having a gay time, don’t they ?” 

“ Why, dearie me,” cried the landlady, settling her 
two plump hands on her ample hips, and facing her 
handsome guest, ‘‘ you must be a stranger in these 
parts now, being as you don’t know——” 

“It’s Lady Heathcote’s as is married to-day,” put 
in the sexton, eager to tell the news. 

Mrs. Telfer flashed a spiteful glance toward the 
corner where he sat, sipping his hot wine. 

“Yes, Lady Heathcote’s married,” she went on, 
“ and they’re having the biggest wedding as ever 
was in Yorkshire. My good man Telfer’s up there, 
but I’m not one to go a gadding to such places my- 
self, as I was just a-telliug Mr. Dumbarton.” 

“Can you tell me whom Lady Heathcote has mar. 
ried?” asked the young man, his face as white and 
cold as if it had been cut in marble. 

“Why, dearie me, the colonel to be sure, Colonel 
Hernshawe, the Indian soldier.” 

“ And a luckless marriage it will be, I’m thinking,” 
croaked the sexton. 

But the stranger did not heed his remark—he 
seemed struggling with some fierce emotion. Mrs, 
Telfer watched him breathlessly, with a puzzled look . 
on her face. 

“And what has become of Lady Grace Heath- 
cote?” he questioned, at last, in a hoarse, suppressed 
voice. 

“ Oh, she’s dead, sir,’’ cut in the sexton, “ dead and 
buried near a year ago.” 

“ Great Heaven, dead!” 

He started to his feet, but instantly sank back, his 
face absolutely colourless, aud great drops of agony 
ooziug from his brow. 

Mrs. Telfer brought her hands together with 
sharp cry. 

“Yes, it is him,” she broke out, “I knew it was 
the minute I clapped my eyes on him—I knew I'd 
seen him before, and I coulda’t bring him to miud. It’s 
my lady’s son, Carlos, who used to come down aud 
play at nine-pins with my ‘’om—it’s the very same.” 

The young man arose aud extended his hand, 

“ You are right, Mrs. ‘l'elfer,” he replied. “I have 
come to see the old place, but to-morruw I shall be 
gone again. Will you sit down and tell me all that 
has happened? First of all, is—is—Lady Grace 
dead?” : 

“ Yes, sir, she’s dead,” replied the landlady, little 
dreaming what the rigid calmuess of the young man 
cost him, as he sat, with his steadfast blue eyes ou her 
face. * Yes, she’s deal, and a sad euough death it 
was, away among strangers.” 

“Tell me all, Mrs. ‘I'vifer,”’ he said, quietly. 

Folding her hands on her knee, the landlady began 
at the beginning and went to the end, the sexton now 
and then putting in a brief note or word of explaua- 
tiou. 

Carlos Brignoli arose when she had finished, his 
face ghastly white, and was about to leave the house. 

“ Bat, sir,” shegeried, following him to the door, 
“you will stop for your coffee? Why, you're as 
white as the dead—do stop now and have a drop to 
strengthen you, that’s a gvod lad.” 

“ Not to-night, Mrs. Telfer,” he said, sadly. “ Good. 
bye, and take this for your kindness.” 

He pressed a golden guinea into her hand, and had 
gone before she could utter a syllable. f 

Away through the darkness he strode, with 
swift step, never pausiug till he reached the Heath- 
cote graveyard, Up in the Abbey Park the lights 
flashed, and sounds of music and revelry were heard; 
but down there beneath the solemn yewsall was dark 
and silent. He paused before the grand mausoleum, 
in which the last lord of the Abbey lay, and close be- 
side it he saw a white shaft, and a green grave. — 

“Oh, my darling, my darling,” he cried, sinking 
down, and resting his buruiug forehead on the cool 
turf, *shall I never see your sweet face again ?” 

The winds clashed amid the yews, and the black 
clouds lowered gloomily, but the revelry waxed 
louder as the night wore on. , 

At last the young man arose, and stood with his 
white face to the Hast, where the red dawh would 
soon begiu to glow. 

“ For the last time,” he said, smiting his breast in 
his agony. “Heuceforth I am an alien without 
name or home. Farewell, my beautiful darling, it is 
better to think of thee lying there in siuless peace; 
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they can never harass and torture thee again. But, 
oh, Heaven,” he continued, “ how can these things 
be? That woman lives and triunphs, and my darling 
lies there! Is Justice but a name, and Christianity 
an idle dream ?” 

But the solemn night vonchsafed no answer, and, 
plucking a tendril from the vine that wreathed the 
marble shaft, he turned away. 


CHAPTER XXxIX. 

AnovuT a week after the October night that wit- 
nessed the marriage of Lady Heathcote, away up in 
the black vaults of that old Alpine tower a scene of 
breathless interest was transpiring. 

It was a wild night amid the Alpine peaks, a night 
of storm and darkness, The clouds hung thick and 
‘black over the mountain summits, and the winds 
roared round the hoary old ruin with an awful 
sound. 

Hendrick Seaton, the Cornish seaman, had kept 
watch on that old building for just six months. It was 
a weary time to wait and watch, but the man did not 
seem to lose his patience. He was convinced beyond 
adoubt that his sister Margaret was held there by 
order of Lady Heathcote, and through the machina- 
tions of that reputed monk, Father Anselm, and poor 
Hendrick watched and waited for an opportunity to 
deliver her, but that opportunity had not yet come. 

He was not hasty—there was not a drop of impul- 
sive blood in his slugyish veins; and he watched 
those heavy doors and grated windows with a stead- 
fast and patient resolution that was really sublime. 

Once or twice he had run down to his home in 
Cornwall, and at his last return he brought a young 
girl with him, his niece—a fair, bright-eyed girl, 
whom he established in an old public-house only a 
mile er so distant. 

Then the days wore on as usual; Hendrick loi- 
tered about, munched his rye bread and drank bis 
ale at the inn, then worked for a while in the little 
cobbler’s den he had improvized in a miserable attic 
that commanded a full view of the castle. An idle, 
good-for-nothing drone people called him, but good- 
natured and harmless. 

Sometimes he fell in with Antonio, the man who 
had charge of the castle, but he was a suspicious, 
surly fellow, and the Cornish cobbler made but little 
progress towards winning his confidence and friend- 
ship. 

One morning chance or fate sent Mr. Antonio 
across to the cobbler's stall to get his boots repaired. 
Hendrick’s yellow eyes gleamed with silent satisfac. 
tion as the dark, wiry little fellow entered. 

“T can finish it up in no time,” he said, settling 
himself before his bench; “sit down and have a 
chat and a pot of ale.” 

Antonio sat down ; he was not in the habit of re- 
fusing ale that cost him nothing; and while he emp- 
tied his pewter pot the cobbler plied his threads, aud 
chatted briskly. 

“TI cannot say I’m fond of your country,” he said ; 
“Tm from Corowall, England, and I shall be travel- 
ling back again as soon as I scrape a few shillings 
together. You don’t want any plain sewing done, or 
to hire a girl, do you?” 

Antonio flashed a keen glance from beneath his 
black brows. 

“What makes you ask?” he said, suspiciously. 

“Simple enough ; because I've a niece here, a fine 
worker, and 1’d like her to turn a penny if she can; 
and seeing as you live in the great house I thought 
maybe you'd take her—she’s a clever girl.” 

“ No,” said Antonio, “I never take strangers into 
my family; but I don’t know about the work, my 
wife’s ill in bed, and it goes pretty rough.” 

“Then take my niece,” urged the cobbler; “ you 
may have her for five shillings a week, and her vic- 
tuals, and she'll work you out of house and home.” 

The Italian reflected for a moment. 

His wife was iil, and part of his errand that morn- 
ing was to obtain some kind of help. 

“ Not five shillings,” he said, after a moment. 

“ How much, then ?” 

“Three shillings, not a penny more!” 

“Well, it’s a bargain, better that than idleness— 
[ll send her up at noon, and here’s your boot!” 

“ What am I to pay?” queried Antonio. 

“Oh, nothing for that trifle as you’re going to give 
work to my niece.” 

Antonio departed, feeling that he had done a fine 
morning’s work. 

At noon, Janet, the cobbler’s niece, was pounding 
at the barred gate, very hambly dressed, and wearing 
a dumb, dull look on her bright face. Antonio him- 
self admitted her, and directed her what she had to 
do, and she went at it with a will. : 

A week passed away, and our Sphinx-faced friend 
Was growing convalescent under Janet’s skilful care. 
She was a girl of a thousand, there was no end to her 
work, and she knew how to mind her busiuess, said 
Antonio the first time he met the cobbler. But he 





did not add that Janet's eyes, that would be bright in 
spite of all her efforts to make them dull, and her 
dimpled cheeks, had pleased his fancy. Mr. Antonio 
was like his master, the colonel, fond of a pretty face, 
so he determined to keep the cobbler’s niece, for a 
time, at least. 

Janet did the cooking, and her keen, covert glances 
discovered that a covered plate was smuggled from 
the table, each day, and conveyed by Antonio to some 
remote part of the castle. She waited for her chance, 
and it came, 

One morning Antonio, grown accustomed to her 
apparent indifference to all that transpired, set the 
dish down and went out for some article. Swift as 
lightning, Janet pounced upon it, raised the cover, 
and, snatching a tiny note from her bosom, inserted 
it into one of the smoking muffins, She had barely 
replaced the cover when Autonio returned and bore 
it away. 

In her dark prison-room, lighted only by the glim- 
mer of a flickering taper,sat the young heiress of 
Heathcote. Paler than summer moonlight was her 
fair face, and her features wore the pathetic expres- 
sion of resignation born of despair. 

When her breakfast came, as usual, that October 
morning, and she broke open her muffin, and found 
within it a tiny strip of paper, upon which these words 
were written “You have friends—be ready at a 
moment’s warning to escape;” when she found and 
read this, the hope that was slowly dying within her 
soul sprang up with such mad, newly awakened life 
that her feeble strength gave way, and for the first 
and only time ino her life she became unconscious. 

But the swoon did not last long; her strong will 
speedily rallied, and she raised her bright head from 
the table on which it had fallen. She had friends! 
Who in the wide world could they be? She ex- 
amined the slip of paper, with its delicate, girlish 
writing, in intense curiosity, but it threw no far- 
ther light uponthe mystery, It might turn out to 
be a second artifice—a trap to lead her into greater 
peril ; but she could only wait the issue. 

And day by day, night after night, she waited, 
listening, with distended eyes and bated breath, 
whenever there was a sound without her grated 
door ; growing feverish and restless in her anxiety 
and suspense, and heartily wishing that her peace- 
ful resignation had never been broken by a false 
hope. 

But at last there came a day which drew towards 
its close with indications of a heavy storm, The 
winds whistled amid the mountain peaks, and the 
rain poured down in vast smoky sheets. Janet had 
completed her day's work, and stood at the westward 
window watching the storm and rapidly increasing 
darkness with repressed impatience and excitement. 

Antonio and his wife, who had pretty nearly re- 
covered, were eugaged at their evening meal, 

“ Would they never have finished?” the girl thought 
as she stood there with her cheeks and eyes on fire; 
“ would they never be ready for the smoking drink 
that stood on the hearth ?” 

It was a custom with Antonio to have his pot of 
hot wine every evening, and on this occasion Janet 
had it foaming to the brim. But they munched their 
rye-cakes, and devoured their stewed rabbit with an 
endless tediousness that nearly drove the girl mad. 
Already the St. Gothard bells were tolling for ves- 
pers, and the night had quiteclosed in, And these 
vesper-bells sounded the signal she had agreed upon 
with her uncle, the cobbler. At the last strike hv 
was to come; yet there sat the worthy couple, still 
feeding their endless appetites, while the hot wiue 
smoked unheeded. 

But at last Antonio pushed aside his plate. 

* Now bring me the hot pot!” he growled. 

Janet obeyed with alacrity, filling his pewter mug 
to the brim, and receiving for her pains a glance that 
made her flushed cheeks a yet more vivid scarlet, and 
awoke a desire in her fiery little heart to administer 
a ringing box to the Italian’s ears. 

Bat, smothering her wrath, she tarned to serve 
his wife, who was filling the covered platter that 
was to go below. The woman pushed back her muy, 
remarking that she did not care to drink any. 

Janet filled with terror to her very finger-tips. She 
had never known her to refuse it before. 

“It is very good, I think,” she ventured to urge. 

“Yes,” put in Antonio, sipping his with evident 
satisfaction ; “ you're a prime hand at making it, my 
lass. Come, try a drop yourself.” 

“ After 1 have served the mistress,” replied Janet, 
with a courtesy. 

The Italian gave her another warm glance, _ 

“ Come, Christine,” he said, addressing his wife, 
“ push up your glass, and don’t keep Janet waiting— 
the drink will make you strong.” 

Thus urged, the woman held out her mug, which 
Janet filled with a shaking hand. 

“ Now help yourself,” continued Antonio. 

She took up a cup, and, pouring out a small quan- 





tity, pretended to raise it to her lips; then she 
crossed to the window, the cup still in her hand, 
while the two sipped slowly, enjoy‘mz what they 
drauk with evident relish, 

“It’s bitter at the dregs,” growled Antonio. 

Janet stood still witb her heart in her mouth while 
the last peal of St, Gothard’s bells clashed in the dis- 
tance. Presently she caught sight of a dark figure 
in the court-yard below, and at the same instant the 
Italian made an effort to rise from the table, but, 
reeling from side to side, he only made a single step, 
then tumbled to the floor, where he lay like a log. 

His wife eyed him stupidly for a momeut, then her 
own head begau to droop, and in an instant more fell 
forward on the table. 

Janet broke into a gay laugh, and, approachin 
the man, turned him over with her dainty foot, pn | 
proceeded to possess herself of two heavy keys that 
he carried in his pocket. Then, with a mocking 
courtesy, she left the room, closing and locking the 
door behind her. 

Swift as her feet could carry her, she ran down 
to the front entrance, and tugged with all her might 
at the rusty bolts. At last they yielded, and she 
swuug the door back with a creaking sound. In 
auother moment she had unlocked the iron gate, 
then she put her two dimpled hands to her rosy 
mouth, and uttered a shrill whistle. 

One breath of suspense, then she heard a step, and 
felt the covbler’s haud upon her arm. 

* All right, little one ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“All right!” was her gay response, and they en- 
tered side vy side, 

In the corridor she stopped for an instant to pro- 
cure a lamp, then, handing her uncls the remaining 
key, she led the way down a precipitous flight of 
mouldy steps. 

“You are sure they’re safe, Janet?” questioned 
the cobbler. 

“ Safe as the dead in their graves,” she replied ; 
and he fullowed her, his brawny chest labouring 
with great throes of excitement, and his eyes glitter- 
ing like balls of ligut in the gloom. 

The hour for which he bad waited so long was at 
haud. 

Down they went, deeper and deeper, into the 
musty, tomb-like darkness. At last they reached a 
wide hall, into which three doors opened. 

“She's here,” whispered Janet, “in one of these 
three cells.” 

The cobbler approached the first, and rapped 
lightly. But no answer came. He tried the second 
with a like result, but in response to his third trial 
came the sound of a silvery voice, asking : 

* Who's there?” 

He turned to insert the great key in the lock, 
when Jauet uttered a shriek that filled the black 
vaults with a thousand terrible echoes. 

The cobbler wheeled round on the instant, and 
found himself face to face with Father Anselm! 

(To be continued.) 








THERE are bad prospects for the exportation of 
corn from Southern Russia; four ships have ladeu at 
Taganrog, agaiust 260 in March of last year. 

A 8TKICTER recruiting system is being carried out 
in Germany, and its effect, it is estimated, will be to 
give 40,000 more ‘en to the reserve every year, and 
to raise the available forces in twelve years to 
1,700,000 men. 

"AT a recent meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works a cheque was ordered to be drawa for 38,0000. 
to pay the expeuses incurred by the Board in making 
arraugemeuts for the accommodation of members 
of vestries and district boards on Thanksgiving 
PTs Government scheme for the reorganization of 
the French army, it is said, prescribes universal lia~ 
bility to military service for all Frenchmen from 
twenty to forty years of age, aud abolishes the right 
of substitution aud the grauting of bouuties. Ex- 
ceptious are made solely in such cases as the only sons 
of widows, ecclesiastical studeuts, and scholars in 

ilitary schools. 

reson FLaNNuL.—The majority of people are 
not aware of the beneficial effects of wearing flannel 
next tu the body, both in cold and warm weather, 
Flauuel is certainly not 80 uncomfortable in warm 
weather as prejudiced people believe. Frequent colds 
and constant hacking coughs have left me since 
adopting flanuel garments. There is no need of great 
bulk about the waist. ‘here are scarcely any of 
the bad effects of sudden changes of weather felt by 
those who wear flanuel garments, and all mothers 
especially should eudeavour to secure such for their 
little people, in preference to all those showy outside 
trimmings which fashion commends,—E. O. 

How THE StaMese View TuzEIR Deap.—It ap- 
pears that the Siamese are generally jubilant when 
any one of their community is taken away to the next 
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“world: "THe créttiation corémonies of one’ of the Sia- 
‘rieee princes, who dfetl only: im Decembcr, were; we 
‘ate told) performet? on. the’10th ultimo, and on the 
first days the first and second’ kings'of Siam were 

resent. ‘The remains of the late’ prince were placed 
‘Io a “golden urn” and buried’ in the teual manner. 
There-were g ext rejoicings in the capital on thelast 
diy of thie ceremonies. Chineseand Siamese theatri- 
‘cals wore licid, and presents’ were freely distributed 
‘thong the priests and the pesple: 





GRANGE. 
—ecirecenin pence 
CHAPTER XxvVi. 

T we last-day’ had come: 

Tt was two weeks precisely’ since she had first 
Tievard’ the wonderful news, and Miss Pauliva Liste 
was entirely ready, The warmth and splendour of 
niid-July’ ay’ over theearth: Montu#lien Priory 
lookéd' giorious in its green and golden wealth, its 
rich corn-ficlds, its spreading, grassy slopes, down to 
the ceaséless sex, and its dense depths’of woodland, 
‘wiiere the rare red deer herded: 

The world had’ always been a bright and delight- 
ful world to Polly, but never lalf' so brigtit, half so 
‘delightful as’ now. Bvery’ dream of «lier life, it 
seemed to her, was'realizedshie had a living father 
ond mother like other peopleshe was the’ mistress 
of illimitable wealth it séemed’ to her~Lord Mont- 
alien was her guardian, and his world aad his order 
henceforth hers: 

There were times when this’excitable nature was 
nearly-wild! with joy—other times when, lookiug at 
the sad, silent faces of her two old friends, her 
tender heart was strickew with reniorse; and she 
would fling herself into their arms and passionately 
try out that she waes'selfist ard ungrateful to feel all 
this bliss when she was going away from them for 
two long, endless years, 

Two years! ose faithful hearts’ knew better 
thaw that. Not for two years; bat for all time; for 
ever. When they.should say good-bye they would 
Know that liencoforth their lives would'lieapart. It 
‘was Dike litt self who hurried’ on the tions 
for departure. Had lie go willed’ it the girl might 
have remained with them till: September, when the 
Convent of the Holy Cross opened its school. But 
| rte inevitable, and the soonerit was all over the 

tter, 

A sort’ of dull resignation might come when slie 
had gone—“if avy calm, # colm. despair ”—to° see 
her now, knowing, is was the last time, was simply 
{ntolerable. Lord Montalien made proposal of 
taking the young lady for w mid-sommer holiday 
scamper through Souther France, tho Tyrol, and 
‘up the Riiine, and’ Polly's eyes’ flushed their electric, 
joyous light for aw instant, then grew very grave 
and tender. 

“Thank you—no, my lord,” he said, “I had 
rather not go; I want to stay with—with them to 
the last.’ 

Bat Dike had. decided differently. 

“ You aliall go, Duchess ; never mind about tis; we 
are going to lose you, and what does a week or two 
earlier matter? You shall go to Southern France as 
goon ag 6ver Rosanna has all your things ready,” 

Her things were all reddy now, and the day was 
fixed for departure.. It was a. wonderftl fit-out in 
this young lady's eyes—silks and muslins of all liues, 
aud the finest textures, and linen, like drifted snow, 
trimmed with real Irish lace. Nothing like it had 
‘ever dazzled the eyes of the late Miss Mason's 
‘friends. Those seven hundred pounds, so long laid 
away in the bank, were drawn forth to furnisli this 
wardrobe. For himself and sister Mr. Masou posi- 
jively refused a, farthing. His pale face flustied, his 
anild eyes quite flashed, as Lord Montalien, never so 
delicately, made the offer. 

, “All the gold in the Bank of England could not 
epay me for the loss of Polly,” he said, “ Uniess 
you want to insult me, my lord, you will never allude 
,to this again.” 

, For once Duke was dignified. Lord Montalien 
wrung his hand and looked at him admiringly. 
ein You are a fine fellow,” he answered,, simply, 
and have fulfilled your trust to Robert Lisle right 
doyallg.” 

Polly would have liked to fill the little house with 
sumptuous adornings and load down her two friends 
with costly gifts. They refused everything, and it 
;wasonly when, hurt and wounded, the girl was turn- 

Ing away that Duke consented to replace his big 

Silver watch with a gold lever, and Rosanna her 
rusty brown dress with a new black silk, stout enough 
-in its glistening richness to stand alone. Miss Alice 
, Warren got a locket aud chain and numberless pretty 
, ornaments besides. 

She would have liked to have sent gold watches 





and silk dresses to. every one in’ Speckhaven, the 
charity children included, Shehad even'‘made friends 
with her old foe, with whom she' had. waged vendetta 
so long. She had met Eliza Long, and: that young 
woman had turned away with sallon eyes and: bit- 
terest envy. There had been a moment's struggle 
iw Polly’s breast, then that generous nature’ con- 
quered, and she went-up'to her with extended hand 
and pleading eyes. 

“T am going away, Eliza,” she said ; “ don'tlet us 
part bad friends, I daresay I have beet most’ in 
fault all throagh, but'I am sorry: Do shake lands.” 

Brave words to come from so proud a spirit!’ They 
melted Eliza, and a reconciliation took place there 
aud then, and that night, when the handsomest brooeh 
avd ear-rings money could buy in the town: reached 
Miss: Long she fairly gave way and sobbed over 
them, struck: with surprise and contrition 

She was at peace with the world and all thersin— 
happy Polly—and' noshadow of the darkness to come 
marred to-dwy’s ‘brightness. 

The’ visitors’ at the: Priory had nearly all gone. 
Sir Vans Charteris, his wife and daughter had left 
the day before theone on which the- heiress’ dined 
here, My' lady; closely’veiled, aud tottering’ ae she 
walked, cameforth, leaning on- her maid's arm. Once, 
as Lord Montalien snid farewell, she: paused, catch- 
ing his hund*in both her own and clinging to’ it as 
though ler’ last Hope were’ there: But Sir Vane 
Charteris came forth aud shedropped it-and fell back 
iz a-cornet of the travelling earriage with her black 
veil over her face, and so-the peer saw her for the 
last time ou earth, 

Mise Sautton’ went to Scotland’ two days after 
to join’ the Duchess’ of Olavronald, Mr: Fane was 
to meet them in London, and‘accompany them to the 
Italian lakes; Lord Moutalien, wiien his ward was 
safely deposited in her’couvent school; was to start 
for Syria; Fi Eatlscourt was’ goitig back to 
Oxferd to read’ for iis degrees; and Guy was to’ re+ 
join liis-regiment at Knigtitsbridge: So the’ actors 
in this life-drama were: situated this twenty-first of 
July; fixed for’ Polly's’ departure: Widely’ enough 

, if would seein, but like the carde in the 
same pack—sure’ to come together again’ in the uni- 
versal shuffle, 

They were’ to statt by the noon-day mail, im time 
tocatek the tidal train that) evening the Polkestone. 
She bad bidden good-bye to all her old friendé‘in 
the’ town, to her garden, to her pets, to her violin, to 
her little attic roont. Lord Montalien’s carriage 
awaited her outside’ the: garden’ gate: My lord sat 
within; in horrible drewd of a seene, Alice Warren 
was sobbing beside Rvsanua—sobbing bitterly. 

“T feel as’ though F were saying good-bye for 
over,” she said. 

lt was good-Uye for ever, though she little knew 
it. Thetwo friends would never look in each other's 
faces’ more on eartli: 

Rosanna, looking avif carved’ in gray stone, stood 
tearless beside the Kitclien’ fire. Up in the painting- 
room Paulina, in a charming travelling suit of gray 
and blie, and’ # little Frencli hat, iad her arms 
around DtKe’s' neck, trying to say farewell. Tlie 
little watch ticking at ber belt pointed to five minutes 
to two—at ten minutes their train’ started. 

“Oh, Duke! oh, Dake! how'can T say good-bye! 
Oh; Duke’ it breaks nty heart to'go !” 

She was sobbing wildly. The seene-painter’ un- 
loosed the’ clinging arte’ and put’ her gently from 
him, looking’at her with eyes full of great saitress. 

“ You must go, atid at’ once, Duchessgood-bye, 
my little owe, and Heaven bless you !” 

He led her out of the room. On the threstiold He 
stooped and: Kissed her, for thie first time siuce she 
had been a little’ toddling baby, crowing on his 
shoulder. Them thedoor siiut upon her—tue glory 
of Duke Mason's life was overlie had’ lost the 
Duchess! 

He went back slowly to his’ oll seat, sat down, 
laid his arms on the'table and‘his face upon them, as 
though lie never cared to lift it again. So when 
hundreds of miles lay between hit and his little one, 
and the starry summer’ twilight slione over the 
world, his sister found him. 

Polly had kissed Alice, she had’ kissed Rosanna, 
sobbing vehemently, her tears falling like rain, and 
she had fled from them and into the carriage with 
the coronet on its panels. The liveried coachman 
started his horses—she pulled a littie blue veil she 
wore over her face, and tarned away fromy her com- 
panion. They were flying through the town, She 
looked out with blinded eyes to take a last glimpse 
at the familiar streets. Eliza Loug waved adieu to 
her from her window, Francis Earlscourt, walking 
to the station, lifted his hat as she passed. Aud 
then, through all ber tempestuous grief, it dawned 
upon the young lady that she was reddening her 
eyes and swelling her nose in all probability, and 
that there would be pleuty of time to cry on the way 
up to London. Ah, me! it is but a step from the 





deptiis: of despair to the absurdly ludicrous ¢ hevwag 
® wise philosopher who laughed at life and its follies, 
and its pitiful weakness. Miss Lisle wiped away her 
tears, and wondered if Guy Earlscourt would also be 
at the station to say farewell. 

He was not there. 

She felt a pang of disappointment as she saw 
Francis alone. 

“T liked kim best, and -he might have come,” she 
thought as my lord handed her into the coupé re- 
served for themselves. It wauted but two minutes 
of starting time—he would not come. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Lisle ; 1. wish you a pleasant 
journey,” Francis had said, shaking hands and 
stepping back. 

‘Lhen, at that moment, a tall, black horse came 
thundering in a cloud of dust down the road, bear 
ing a breathless rider.. The black horse-was Thun- 
der, and the rider Guy Earlscourt, late because he 
had stopped.to fill a dainty little: moss-lined basket 
with rarest flowers aud fruit, He leaped off’ his 
horse,and gave the basket to the guard for Miss 
Lisle. ‘Che: young. lady’s heart. bounded as she saw 
him—flushed, .glowiug, handsome. 

“ Rather a close finish,” he said, laughing; and 
holding out his hand. “I should never have: for- 
given myself had I been too late: Good-bye, Miss 
Lisle; don’t. quite forget your Speckhaven friends 
iw your Parisian convent, and don’t, I conjure: you, 
take the black veil. We caunot afford to lose 

‘ou.’ 

She had barely time to touch the hand he reached 
her through the: window when the whistle shrieked 
and the train started. She sprang up for a last look ; 
it fell upon him standing there; hat in hand, the July 
sunshine on his handsome head, And the last face 
the girl took out of her old life, with the smile upon 
itthat lit-itinto such rare beauty, was'the dark Italian 
countenance'of Guy Harisoourt. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Trp glory of a golden September day lay over the 
earth, it wasithe middie of the month. Down at 
Moutalien Priory for the two past weeks the sports- 
men had crashed through the stubble and turnip 
fields; and the sharp ring of their fowling-pieces 
echoed all. day long through the golden richness, 
Very fair, very stately, looked the: grand ivied old 
mansion, with its wealth of glowing dog-roses' and 
shining ivy, its waving oaks and cedars, its yellow 
harvest fields, its blooming gardens, all gilt with the 
glory of the cloudless September sun. 

There were a half-dozen men all told—Lord 
Moutatien and bis.brother Guy, Allan Fane, the artist, 
aud busbawd of the rich Diana Hautton, a Mr. Sted- 
man, @ Sir Harry Gordon, and Captain Cecil Villiers, 
of the Guards. All good men and true, and not a 
single woman iv the house to mar their sport all day 
among the partridges, nor the perfect dinner Mrs. 
Hamper got up for their delectationin the evening. 
It was Liberty Hall—lord aud gitest did precisely as 
they pleased, and enjoyed theurselves admirably. 

“There are times‘ when women are desirable, nay, 
inevitable,” Guy Earlscourt said, im his lazy voice. 
“ They embellish life in a general way. Att flower- 
shows-and in ball-rooms they are simply the meces- 
saries of life, but commend me to a comfortable 
country-louse in the shooting-season, and not a 
single envhantress within three miles.” 

“A declaration which, coming from you, Earls- 
court, of all men alive; should have weiylit,” ob- 
served Captain Villiers. “I always fancied your idea 
of Paradise was borrowed from the Koran, a land of 
promise, flowing with wine, and peopled with in your 
case blue-eyed houris.” 

* Let me see,” said Lord Montalien, peeling his 
apricots—* not @ single enchantress within three 
miles! Yes, that’s about the distance. ‘The'bailiff’s 
cottage is precisely three miles from the gates of 
Montalien.” 

“ And never houri of Mussulman was half so lovely 
as the builiff’s: blue-eyed daughter,” cried Sir Harry 
Gordon. “The most bewitching, the most divine 
little specimen of loveliness Tever laid eyes on, She 
is Hebe personified.” 

“ You are alli in the same boat, then,” remarked 
Mr. Allan Fane. “In love with pretty Alice— 
Guy, as usual, stroke oar, aud safe to win.” 

Guy Earlscourt glanced across the table’ at his 
brother. 

“ Well now, Fane, do you know I’m not so very 
sure of that? I’m the best-looking man here by long 
odds, and women, whether they be peeresses or pea- 
sauts, do go down I admit before me; but somelow 
the little Warren seems to have very poor taste, aud 
to differ from the rest of her appreciative sex. 
don’t seem to make as profound au impression as I 
would like, Do you suppose I can have a rival ?” 

His sleepy, half-closed eyes were fixed upon his 
brother. Lord Montalien laughed pleasantly. 

“If you mean me, Guy—and you look as if 
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you do—I plead not guilty to the soft impeachment. 
Losing my head about rustic nymphs, be they never 
go charming, is not in my line.’ 

“No!” answered Guy, a little thoughtfully, “as a 
rule I don’t think itis. High-born beauty, with forty 
thousand down for her dowry, is your aim, dear boy. 
But the little Aliee is exceptionally handsome, and 
somehow, I think well,” he added, rising with 
half a yawn, “there have beem worse looking Lady 
Montaliens,”’ 

There was little in the:words, but hig brother's face 
flushed. The women of the house of Montalien had 
been noted for generations for their beauty—the mo- 
ther of the present lord being the sol@exeeption. ‘The 
first wife of Nugent, late Baron Montalieu, had been 
hard of feature and sour of temper; am her picture 
still could show you; and om thie neis, 
twelfth Baron Montalien, was sensitive. 

For Francis Earlscourt was Lord talien now, 
the late lord having, twelve montlig: before, passed to 
@ better and let us hope, a —e— where bore- 
dom is unknown. And his sow reigned in his 
stead—that elder son whom, lifkethe: mother; he had 
never loved. 

The men dispersed in the South Coppies; and soon 
through the sultry noontide the sharp ringing of the 
guns cleft the hot, still air. Tkord Montaliem alone 
was missing as the afternoon sum sank low im the 
summer sky, and a faint, eweet evening breeze arose 


and stirred the leaves. 
game than partridges,” Guy 





‘Frank bags: other 
said, with a shrug. “ He's deuced close abeut it ; but 
I know he’s after-that little girl like » fernitafter a 
rabbit, or @ terrierafter @ rat.” 

“Not @ very: poetical comparison,” laughed Mr. 
Stedman. “I should. compare the lovely Alicetoany- 
thing butarat. See! yonder hecomes, His 


wooing, 
if he has bee has not sped Be-) they 
hold the coapmaaealine the brow of ; 


He pointed away toe afir plantation, a» quarter of 
@ mile distant, whence® solitary figure emerged, car- 
rying agun. It was Lord Montalien, hisstraw hat 
pulled over his eyes, and a moody expression om his 
‘face. 

“T hope it has not sped smoothly,” Guy said, re- 
garding his only brother with no very brotherly 
glance. “She’sa nice little thing, and I shouldn't 
like to see her come to grief. Monti had better take 
care, She’s engaged to a fellow in the town, a 
dusty miller, who would shoot him as fast as I this 
covey here.” 

His fowling-piece rang out, and two birds: came 
tumbling down. 

“You think, then——” Stedman began, 

“Bah!” interrupted Guy. “I know. And you 
‘kpow, my geod fellow, so don’t try it on with me, 
Frank’s just the sort of man not to lose his head 
after women, and to go straight to the dickens when 
he does. It’s no affair of yours or mine, however ; 
we neither of us are prepared to set up as censors, 
‘and Mistress Alice must look out for-herself.” 

He plunged into the coppice and disappeared. 
Stedman looked after him with a pecniiar smile. 

“Tf Miss Warren is capable of looking out for her- 
#elf itis more than you are. You can see my lord’s 
little game there clearly enough, but you are blind 
as a mole where you are concerned yourself. He 
hates you asa pheasant does a red dog. Why, 1 
‘wonder ?” 

He was a pale young man, this Augustus Sted- 
man, with a high, thoughtful brow, a retreating chin, 
‘a thim mouth, and shifting, hazel eyes. He was Lurd 
Montalien’s especial friend. There was an affinity 
in the deep, subtle natures of the two men, both— 
the truth may as well come out—thoroughly cold- 
‘blooded. and unprincipled at heart, and outwardly 
modeleof all domestic and social virtues. No one 
could lay any charge whatever at the door of either, 
aud yet there were men who mistrusted them, 
women wlio shrank away from them only to see them 
amile quee, 

Lord Montalien walked up from'the plantation, a 
‘dark frown on his moody face, 

Have I described Francis Earlscourt? Up in the 
long domed picture gallery the portrait of his 
mother, Griselda Huntingdon, of the ancient and 
wealthy family of Huntingdon, hung. You looked 
and saw a laiy in high waist and leg-of-mutton 
sleeves—a lady with a thin, sallow face, a long, 
-hooked nose, cold, glimmering, light eyes, and a 
wide mouth—a lady some forty years old. 

You looked at the presént Lord Muntalien, and 
you saw the same, fifteen years younger. His light 
gray, summer suit, his pale brown hair, his light 
eyes, his flaxen whiskers and moustache, his pale 
complexion, were all of the same neutral tints, 

He was a4 thorough Huntington, people said, with- 
Out one look of ‘the brilliant, swarthy Earlscourts, 
the haudsomest men of their county. 

Did be know—did he feel it? His best friend 
could uot have told. That still, secretive nature 


made no confidants. He could smile and stab you 
while he smiled. 

He was called an excellent young man, an exem- 
plary young man, who neither drank nor gambled, 
whose name headed every published subscription list 
—a little close with his money in the every-day 
concerns of life, aud not in the least like his late 
genial father, or that dreadfully dissipated young 
guardsman, his brother. 

Of all men Augustus Stedman understood him 
best, and hid the knowledge in his own breast. 

Francis, Lord Montalien, walked slowly up to the 
house, and entered the library by an open French 
window. It wasa.noble room, its four walls lined 
with books, statues, and bronzes, every where writing- 
tables and easy-chairs strewn around, pleasant re- 
cesses for reading, and the mellow afternoon sun- 
shine flooding all. 

here were. three pictures in this library—three 
pictures hanging together over the tall carved 
mantelpiece. They were three portraits—the late 
Lord Montalien, his second wife, and younger son. 
Venetia, Lady Montalien, a portionless Italian girl, 
with a face of perfect beauty such as one does not 
see twice in a lifetime, and barely eighteen when 
her son was born, That son’s portrait hung by 
hers—thesame dark, brilliant face, the same lustrous 
eyea of Southern darkness, the same proudly held 
head, thesame exquisite smiling mouth, 

The mother had lain in her grave for many a year; 
and the sen’s bright beauty was somewhat marred 
and haggard now. ‘Those pictures were the first ob- 


through the window, and a glance of bitter, vindictive 
p hate flamed up in his light, cold eyes. He steod for 
® inoment regarding them with set teeth. and au ex- 
preesion bad to see. He spoke to them as thongh 


fags” he anid, “pon. have had day —it 
« fy” P is my 
There hhengsntihe taal . 


time now ! you father who could 
barely conceal his dislite—the woman who sup- 
planted my dead mother—the who would have 

me had it been im father’s power. 


You left your younger and favourite som — your 
Benjamin—every penny you could leave away from 
the entail; now is the time for me to show my gra- 
titude. In your lifetime he, was, always first—his 
beauty, his brilliant gifts drew all to his side, while 
I was passed over. ‘What a pity Guy is not the 
heir,” ‘nry father’s friends used to say, ‘Poor Frank 
is so dull, solike his mother!” You thought so too, 
my lord—poor Frank went to the wallin your reign. 
When the heir of Montalien came of age who knew 
orcared? When Guy came of age bells rang, bon- 
fires blazed, and the tenantry were feasted. Even 
those boors said ‘ What a pity Master Guy isn’t the 
heir.” Ah! well, we'll change all that; I am Lord 
Montalien now, and Guy Euarlscourt is where I have 
led him, on the high road to ruin—nay, a ruined 
man and a pauper to-day. ‘Semper Fidelis’ is the 
motto of our house; and, ‘Always Faithful’ to my 
revenge, he shall pay me back for every sneer, every 
slight, every advantage over me to the uttermost 
farthing.” 

It was the secret of his life. Francis Earlscourt 
liated his brother. 

Once, it was very long ago, some one, an old 
friend of his father’s, had remarked to Guy how like 
he was to his second cousin, Clara Earlscourt. 

“Yes,” the lad answered, with the ineffab!e calm 
that always belonged to him, “I believe Clara is 
very handsome, The Earlscourts have always been 
a good-looking race, thank Heaven! Frank is, the 
only exception on record, and as he inherits his 
yellow skin and lantern-jaws from the distaff side, 
poor fellow, I suppose he is more to be. pitied than 
blamed,”’ 

Frank was not fifteen at the time, but from the 
hour in which he heard that flippant speech of his 
precocious younger brother his hatred, dormant 
before, took shape, and grew with his growth, all 
the stronger, all the more bitterly, all.the more deadly, 
for being so closely hidden. It was the old story of 
Cain’s crime over again—he hated his brilliant, care- 
less, handsome younger brother, and there was no evil 
that could have befallen him that would not have re- 
joiced his fratricidal heart. 

He turned away from the three pictures at last— 
tlhe smiling faeces of Guy and the dead Lady Venetia 
seeming to mock him from the canvas. 

“Tie day is near when I shall have the pleasure 
of putting you all three in the fire,” he thought. 
“The day is near, my Lord Montalien, when your be- 
loved one shall drag out the remainder of his bril- 
liant existence witlin the walls of the Fleet, Prison, 
or become an exile for life from his native land.” 

He turned his back upon them, brightened as they 
were by the long red lances of the September suu- 
set, and began pacing up and down the long apart- 
ment. 





Ruby and orange and purple, the sunligh: streamed 





through the painted windows of the stately room, 
bringing out in lurid fire the crest of his noble house, 
the mailed hand and the loyal motto, “Semper 
Fidelis,” 

He paced up and down, up and down, while the 
sun dropped lower and lower, and not all the glory in 
the heavens could brighten the dark moodiness of his 
irate face, 

“Confound her obstinacy,” he muttered. “ With 
her fair, drooping head, her fawn-like eyes, her timid 
blushes, and flattering replies. She won't yield—three 
times a day to church every Sunday, as long as she 
can remember, and the Suoday-school between whiles, 
have done their work. I could as easily remove 
the Baron’s Tower yonder as that frail milk-and-rose 
cottage girl. What shall I do ?—for have her [ 
must, though I paid the dire penalty.of—a wedding- 
ring !” 

He paced to and:fro, revolving this question : 

“What shall ldo?” i 

He had a deca eeeretn, his smile, power- 
ful . work good opevil for — or prank 

“In the days now d, mused, “a post- 
chaiscvend.fanesdnemaiiii, corner, two iittiell tre 
voes, and @ midnight abdnctiam would have been the 
thing! Oromemight la ve. ed to that convenient 
college friend, ever ready sonate the clergyman, 
and a mock | would have settled the fair on»’s 
scruples. But thatisort of thing exploded with ruffles 
and rapiers, E e. Yet—and yet, I don’t know, 
What bas been camaurely bedoneagain. Why 
not the convenient coll iend, and the mock mar- 
riage? She is.as inneeént as her owm field daisies, 
my dear little verdant) Alico, and she loves me with 
her whole good little Beart, and would consent to a 

priwate, so that 


marriage, however fe, s0 it wery- a mar- 
riage. Without the a and the wedding-ring she 
won't listen tg.#, wo nks. to popular rustic pre- 
judice, and the tenets Sunday-school, A mock 


marriage—w hy why not 

The thoughtful frowa deepened on his face as he 
trodito.andifro; thinking: t out. Why not? Every 
moment it grew clearer and clearer, every moment 
the diabolical scheme, impossible as it seemed at 
first, grew more and more feasible. The scheme was 
practicable, but where was the convenient college 
frieud to be found ? 

Most men, not, very good men either, would decline 
to lend themselves to the misery and destruction of 
an innocent, trusting young girl He thought over 
the men in the house one by one. . 

Guy, reckless to madness, he knew well would 
stand and have a bullet sent through his heart sooner 
than lift’a finger in such a matter as this, which he, 
the spotless elder brother, darkly revolved now. He 
felt this with secret rage. 

Allen Fane, weak aud selfish, frivolous and false, 
would be strong in his indignation here. Sir Harry 
Gordou and’ Cecil Villiers were officers and gentle- 
men, to whom he would no more have breathed, a 
word of his plot than he would have done to his 
own mother had she lived. 

But one remained, Stedman—his face suddenly 
lighted as, he thought of Stedman. 

“The heart of a cucumber fried in snow,” he 
thought, grimly. “A man with neither honour, con- 
science, nor feeling—a mau poor as a church mouse 
—a man capable of poisoning his own mother if .he 
could benefit himself by the old lady’s demise and 
not be found out. Yes,’’ he said, uncousciously loud, 
“Stedman will do it.” 

“ Will he, my friend ?” said a eool voice, and a tall 
figure darkened the sunlight as Mr. Augustus Sted~ 
man stepped through the open window, “I thought 
it was only on the stage and in madhouses that people 
talked to themselves, Aud what is our Stedman te 
do, my lord ?” ‘ 

He flung himself into an easy-chair and proceeded 
to light a cigar, Lord Montalien looked at him sus- 
piciously, 

“ What brings you here?” he asked, “ How long 
were you watching me?” 

“ Not over polite questions from one’s host,” mur- 
mured Mr. Stedman, tehderly pressing his Manilla. 
“ What brings me here? Fatigue, my dear boy— 
four hours’ popping at the partridges, under a blazing 
September sun, is somewhat exlausting., 1 remem- 
bere | this apartment was one of the coolest and 
pleasantest “ia the whole house, and that George 
Sand’s last novel was about somewhere, and so [ 
caine. Do I intrude upon your profound cogitations ? 
Li so "—he made a motion of rising and leaving. 

“No, no!” Lord Montalien said, hastily ; “don’t 
go. The fact is, Stedman, I want you.” 

He said it with some embarrassment. Even to this 
man, without honour or principle, he found it rather 
awkward to make his proposition. 

Mr, Stedman, having lit his cigar, puffed away, his 
hands deep in his trousers pockets, watching his 
friend with keen, steely eyes. 

“ Yes,” ‘he said, “you want me, Proceed, my 
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‘ordly friend—the lowliest of thy slaves hears but 
so obey.” 

“Stedman, will you pledge your honour, your word 
48a gentleman, that this matter shall be an inviolable 
secret between us ?” 

Mr. Stedman took his right hand out of his trou- 
sera pocket and elevated it. 

“ T awear, by Jupiter and Juno, by all the god- 
lesses of Olympus, by the honour of many Stedmans, 
dy my father's beard, never to reveal to mortal man 
ihe secret about to be divulged! Manshallah! Upon 
my eyes be it!” 

“Stop that trash!” cried Lord Montalien, impa- 
silently ; “ be serious for once in your life, if you can. 
Jan you guess, Stedman, what the business is in 
which I want your help ?” 

“ Something about our blue-eyed Hebe, the blush- 
ing divinity, whose earthly name is Alice Warren.” 

“Exactly, Gus—I’m hopelessly done for in that 
quarter.” 

“Know it ages ago, my friend. Not an hour since 
I was remarking to Guy that it was as clear a case 
of spoons as ever I saw in my life. Watched you 
coming on from the plantation, and knew your little 
game in a twinkling. Oh, my prophetic soul! Of 
course, it is all right, and it is ‘Two souls with but 
@ single thought, two bearts that beat as one!’ Hey?” 

“ Everything is not all right,” answered his lord. 
ship, testily ; “if it were should I come to you for 

e Pp ?” 

“ Probably not. I confess I don’t very clearly see 
my part in this domestic drama. Is the little Alice 
insensible to your manifold attractions, and do you 
want your faithful Stedman to go and plead your 
cause with his honeyed words? I saw her blush 
celestially last Sanday as you walked up the aisle, 
and thought your passion was reciprocated.” 

“You don’t understand, my good fellow. That 
is all right enough. The girl loves me with all 
her heart—but she is fearfully and wonderfully 
obdurate on the point of marriage. She is quite 
ready to resign me, and break her heart in the 
most approved fashion, and go off genteelly in a 
decline, | ut 4 

“She insists on the nuptial knot,” interrupted 
Mr, Stedman, “ which, of course, is simply prepos- 
terous; and so there's nothing for it but to break 
both your hearts, and part. A case of Lord Lovel 
ani Lady Nan-cee over again. Oris there some- 
thing else on the cards ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Montalien. Then, still pacing 
up and down, he laid bare his dark scheme. 

Augustus Stedman listened, smoking, with an 
imimoveable face. 














[THE DARK sCHEME.] 


“ Yes,” he said, slowly, at last, “I see. The thing 
can be done, I suppose, but it seems rather risky, 
And my part, dear boy? Am I to play the parson 
and tie the knot? Unfortunately, Io petile knows 
my interesting physiognomy almost as well as she 
does your own. 

“ Of course not ; but you may know some one who 
will play parson, You have a very extensive and 
not too select circle of acquaintances in London. 
Think, and gee if there is not one among them who 
will do the business; and, believe me, I shall not 
speedily forget your service.” 

There shot from the eyes of Stedman, as Lord 
Montalien spoke the last words, a gleam not good to 
see—over his thin lips there dawned a faint, chill 
smile that never came there save for evil. 

The acquaintance of those two congenial spirits 
had come about rather curiously. Years before, a 
certain dashing young T.ondon actress had fettered 
Augustus Stedman in her rose-chains. She was a 
thoroughly vicious woman, with nothing but her bold, 
handsome face to recommend her—coarse, heartless, 
and avaricious. He had wooed her long, and 
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short of murder for a five-pound note. It is my be- 
lief he will never be ordained, but he will marry you- 
He lives with his uncle, the incumbent of the Church 
of St. Ethelfrida, in the city, and nothing will be 
easier than for him to admit you, and perform the 
mock ceremony in the church after nightfall.” 

“Tn the church 2?” 

“In thechurch. The uncle is down in Essex, 29 
I happen to know, for a fortnight’s holiday ; the ne- 
phew can obtain the keys when he pleases. How 
soon do you want it done?”’ 

“ Immediately—day after to-morrow, if possible.” 

* Ah!” Stedman said, with a covert sneer, “the 
proverbial impatience of lovers! I remember once 
before—five years ago, you were almost equally far 

one.” 
a Stedman! I thonght you had forgotten that. 
Remember I was only a lad of one-and-twenty 
then.” 

“Qld enough to be my successful rival,” laughed 
Stedman, “Day after to-morrow will be rather sharp 
work, but, if the lady be willing, I don’t say that it 
is i ible.” 





seemed near, when the Honourable Francis Earlscourt 
appeared upon the scene with the longer purse of 
the two, 

It is an episode neither pleasant nor profitable to 
relate. Stedman retired baffled, but he took his de- 
feat wonderfully well. From that hour he became 
the chosen friend and associate of Francis Earlscourt, 
forgiving him handsomely for his somewhat trea- 
cherous conduct in the little matter, and, with the 
patience of an Indian chief, biding his time to wipe 
out the score, 

Five years had passed, and the time had come! 

The gleam in his gray eyes, the pale smile on his 
cynical mouth, were unseen by his companion. He 
had turned his face away, and was looking at the 
amber light in the soft western sky—at the green 
beauty of the sloping glades. For five minutes 
silence reigned—then his lordship’s patience gave 


way. 

‘** Well!” he said, testily; “speak 
Does your silence mean you decliue ? 

“Silence means consent. Don’t be impatient, my 
Lord Montalien ; @ man can’t review some six or 
seven hundred acquaintances ull in a second, I'll 
help you in this matter; and I know the very man 
you want.” 

“You do?” 

“Ido, <A young fellow, destined for the church, 
on the point of receiving orders more than once, but 
the matter has been always postponed. He is the 
slave of the brandy bottle, and ready to do anything 


out, can’t you? 





is imp 

“The lady will be willing. I shall see her this 
very evening and arrange all. How do you propose 
to manage 2?” 

“Thus: I shall go up to town by the first train to- 
morrow, call on the man we want, bribe him, procure 
a special licence—to satisfy herseli—and have the 
job done next day. Miss Warren might go up by 
to-morrow’s evening train, and remain quietly at some 
decent lodging until the wedding-hour. Your own 
movements you must settle yourself. Shall you ac- 
company her from here ?”’ 

“No,” replied Lord Montalien. “ The whole matter 
must be kept dark, and my name in no way mixed 
up init. I shall appear to have nothing to do with 
her or her flight. She must go alone. I shall follow 
on the next day. You see I have a character to keep 
up,” and he laughed shortly. “ I havea lady in view, 
whom I mean eventually to make Lady Montalien. 
Being mixed up in such an affair as this might be a 
serious drawback.” 

** Very true. Would it be presumptuous on my 
part toask the name of the fortunate lady you intend 
to honour so highly ?’’ 

“She is Paulina Lisle—my late father’s ward, with 
eighty thousand pounds down upon her wedding- 
day. Sir Vane Charteris is her present guardian, and 
she is still in France, but coming over shortly. I 
remember her, a handsome, spirited girl of sixteen, 
and made up my mind, two years ago, to marry Ler 
as soon as she left school.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BREAKING THE CHARM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tempting Fortune,” “ Scarlet Berries,” $c., £c. 
eae womsees 
CHAPTER VII. 
Dost thou tremble— 

Then what should L. a helpless woman, do P 

Imagine that, and if thou art a man, 

Feel for what I suffer. Old Play. 

Mr. Sampson was slightly embarrassed at the 
situation in which he found himself. He was not 
more than two doors from his own shop, and if his 
customers, or, worse still, his wife, saw him holding 
a lovely and half-fainting girl in his arms the mat- 
ter would require an explanation. 

However, Milly was pretty well known in Chert- 
sey, and, comforting himself with this reflection, he 
spoke kindly to her, and begged her not to give 
way. 

“Let me go into your house,” said Milly, recover- 
ing herself a little ; ‘‘ I shall be so glad if you will—so 
thankful! Ido not want to show my weakness in 
the street, and you, I know, Mr. Sampson, will sym- 
pathize with my nervous anxiety.” 

“Certainly. Come along, my dear—lean on my 
arm,”’ rejoined Mr. Sampson. ‘‘ The wife’s inside, 
and she will do all she can for you. Poor thing! 
poor thing!” 

Leaning for support on the arm of the friendly 
and kindhearted tradesman, Milly staggered rather 
than walked into the shop, through which she passed 
to the parlour at the back. 

As yet she did not know what had happened, but 
her spirits were weighed down with a terrible anti- 
cipation of evil. She was positive that something 
awful had occurred to the members of her famil 
during her illness and absence from home. Deat 
perhaps had been busy amongst her relations, or 
why should the shop be shut up? 

“ Look, my dear,” said Mr. Sampson, addressing 
his wife, who was a benevolent, motherly looking 
sort of person; “this is ‘little Milly,’ as we used 
to call her, come back all by herself, and she does 
not know anything yet. Will you undertake to tell 
her and try'and cheer her up a bit? I’ve got the 
shop to attend to—it’s just our busy time—all the 
orders have to be sent out.” 

“*T’ll do my best,” replied Mrs. Sampson, and she 
too, in a commiserative tone, said: 

“ Poor thing!” 

Her husband went into the shop again, shutting 
the door after him. He had not the heart to dis- 
close to Milly all that had happened, as he after- 
wards confessed. 
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[THE PRICE OF BLOOD.] 


So you’ve come back ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Samp- 
son when Milly was seated by her side on an old 
horse-hair sofa. “‘ And did you intend to stay ?” 

Milly thought her tone a little harsh and severe, 
as it undoubtedly was. 

“* What have they been saying about me, I won- 
der?” she thought, but she said that she had only 
come to tell her parents about her illness, and say 
that she. had obtained a situation in London as 
companion and amanuensis to a highiy respectable 
and rich old lady. 

os La you been ill?” queried Mrs. Sampson. 

“ e J 

“* What has been the matter with you ?” 

“T was run over in the park, just as I was coming 
home, and it is owing to the kindness of the lady 
whose horses knocked me down that I am alive now. 
She took me into her house, and nursed me, instead 
of allowing to be carried to an hospital.” 

* Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Sampson, “‘ they said 
that you had run away with a lord, who had taken 
= abroad and deserted you somewhere on the Con- 

inent.” 

“Who said that ?” asked Milly, her eyes flashing. 

‘*One of your cousins—the one who was down 
here, I think—Miss Florence Wadden, and your 
father could not bear the disgrace, so he——’’ 

She hesitated, as if fearful of proceeding. 

* Go on, go on!” cried Milly, with a fiercely fever- 
ish anxiety. “Do you want to kill me with this 
horrid suspense ?”’ 

“ Oh, well, if you talk like that I will hesitate no 
longer. One morning your father was found hang- 
ing to a beam in the kitchen, and when they cut 
him down he was quite dead.” 

**Go on,” said Milly, again in a stony voice. 

She did not shriek, nor scream, nor faint. No 
tears came into her burning eyes, which seemed to 
have scorched up all the tears at their spring. 

“ Your mother went mad, and is now in the county 
lunatic asylum,”’ continued Mrs. Sampson.  “ Mr. 
Wadden, the doctor, claimed the property, sold the 
shop, and discharged Fred Garron, and he now pays 
for your mother’s keep in the asylum.” 

This news fell upon Milly’s heart with the seath- 
ing effect of lightning. Poor child! What extra- 
ordinary events had occurred in a short ‘space. 
Had she but even guessed at half the misery her 
visit to London would bring about how reluctant 
she would have been to go and visit her fine 
cousins ! 

For some minutes she sat stock still like a statue, 
scarcely seeming to breathe. Then she gasped for 
breath, and presently the tears came—such hot, 
burning, blinding tears, trickling down her cheeks 
like rain !—and she uttered such heart-rending sobs 





and cries that good, kind Mrs. Sampson was quite 
alarmed, and did not know what to do. 

This paroxysm lasted half an hour, and Milly grew 
calmer. The fierce tempest of grief passed away, 
and she tried to realize fully all that had happened 


to her. 

“ Oh,” she murmured, “ what would I not give to- 
let them know that I am not unworthy to be called 
their child! It is dreadful to think that my father 
is dead ‘believing in my shame, and that my poor 
mother’s wrecked mind will never be able to see 
that Iam not the disgraced thing that my friends 
have hastily concluded I was.” 

“Ts it not true that you went abroad with this 
Lord Cardington?” asked Mrs. Sampson, who had 
all a woman’s curiosity to ‘know everything. 

“No, oh, no,” ‘sobbed Milly. “ You can 
everybody can goto my friend with witom I have 
been staying so long. I have not been up from m 
sick bed more than a fortnight, and am yet wea 
and ill. I was very much injured, and not well 
enough to send any message even. Oh, this is a sad, 
sad blow to me. All my future life is embittered, 
I shall be miserable for ever.” 

“It is certainly a very unfortunate and melan- 
choly affair,” Mrs. Sampson said, “and your parents 
felt what was said about you all the more on account. 
of the strictly religious manner in which they had 
brought you up.” 

** Florence should never have told them such an 
untruth; it was too cruel.” 

**How did the report arise ?’—there must have 
been some foundation for it. Miss Wadden could 
not have been so malicious as to invynt such a story 
about you.” 

“T cannot tell,” rejoined Milly, who did not think 
it necessary to inform Mis. Sampson of the full par- 
ticulars of her sham marriage with Lord Carding- 
ton and her subsequent escape from his designs 
upon her. 

To do so would have been to find food for all the 
gossips in the town for some time to come, and it 
would be doing herself no good either. 

Milly sat in the shop parlour all that day, erying 
and reproaching first herself and then Florence for 
the disasters that had happened to her family, re- 
fusing all offers of refreshment, and would not 
comforted. 

A few neighbours—old friends of herself and Mr. 
and Mrs. Haines—having heard she was there, came 
in and condoled with her. They heard her story 
from Mrs. Sampson, but it was evident to Milly’s 
quick perception that they did not believe her. They 
fancied she kept back something: 

At length the growing darkness warned her that 
she must return to her only friend Mrs. Mallison, 
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who would be getting anxious and alarmed on her | knife had stolen her spirit and driven it to the world 


account, and she thanked Heaven in her poor, broken, 
desolate heart for raising up such a friend for her 


in the hour of her deep and dire distress. 


“Thank you forall your kindness, Mrs. Sampson. 


I must go,” she said, 


“ Well, dear, you will. come and see us again?” 


exclaimed Mrs. Saimpson. 


to come. 


“Thomas,” she cried, “there is blood on your 
hand!” 


“Oh! help, ! Fon} murder has been done! He. hastily removed his right hand from her sight 
Help!” cried ide herself. and looked i at itas-ithung down beside 
She turned and behelti Six Bliiots Bridges | the ragged 
standing in thedeerway. ‘ ! Therewas blood! on. it, two or three crimson spots 


He had ther enter the liouse; finding the | and’a 
latch-key fn tlie done had takes the Bibenty to intre- 


‘“‘ Never,” answered Milly. “I have wee duce himself 
for the last time in Chertsey. Where “ Thank goodnegssomevonelias\come to my aid,’” 


buried ?” 
“In the old churchyard. 


lies near tower. Itis a nico gpnves, 
den’ saw ter all that, and spared! no 


say that fér him. 






my dear Miss. upen =: J 


os 


said Milly. “Sin@iliiott, we a gentleman, 
They, bawngit iim a | me in my distresm, Call iespotion.tho servants. 
verdict, offunsound mind, you know; déar;and lie|feel dizzy. I shall} faint, 

Wad: | much this day thatimy poor) Head 
vaxpensa, 2 will | bleof thought.’’ s 


haya unde 
ia 


Sir Elliott did not stir, 


‘““This is a grave situa’ to be placed in, 
young lady,” he said, stutilg the door. “ Listen | 


murder has beem committed. You are 


_ “Whiatis: that todo with you?’ he replied, an. 
igrily.. “T’ve scratched it.’” 

| “Ol, Thomas!’ continued Mrs. Rudd, “I wish I 
mew how you spent your time. You never work, 


and: have money: 
80} “ade my business,” le: said, with a quiet 
‘ohnoke 


Be ing: dreadful will come of it, Ai police 
‘sergeant while a 
com you were out, an 


some 
“ And didi not find any. The-police must: take 
me for » ¥ ‘ 


ered with Son: i alhaueen nave yous Oat I inet At eleven. o’cloolt tliat angen saw yes- 
fyou at the station, followedjyowhere, and know who gave. some money, called. He 
of this deed does:notilie at your door.” snaps Had not ratiernod, and said ho-would 
* Ob! call for help, or Lshall go mad,” eried Milly, | call again. Hoe tallted of you as if 
HE iu useloen: | Bam poow Balp. io. es oy hiselare. en tii, and. ph him do 
Human aid. I will ltave-you to pr ag er «Sin T ome Bie claws Mar te, ‘Tdon’t mind tell 
but rem flint: you: will at the inqnest be | you but as wall it does, not m 
Placed in » very n. Lean sayand aati ad. nesinnipanive under 
pacer SS ienciinhes Toa and I can pa the meng re the ini the gimand! water he was. copiously 
i as pm L saw you strike)}:imbi 4 
taltelter-to'| the kuife home to the heart of your victim.” 4 mt : er his work to-night ?”* 
3 he:so ” oH ‘Yes, have, re 4 
ies uname Pematshed my Band?” in 
el me!’” Milly. torruptedl Thomas: Badd, elon, “The gon: 
Se yom tee or evil!” cried Fite ami Edo it. Tp you know 
=  Porget tried to pick himposlket in the park one 
i He Imocked me down,.andiknclé.on me, saying 
| Milly's you closed, and: she: fell Kenwilyy baok-| that he comld send me to'guigon if heliked, bat a 


ing one of your truest. 
admirers.” , 


It was Sir Hlliott 
Let me Bir; 
have no: 


but 2 think I can be of wse to you ; 
me you are staying, “he said. nail 
“On no account. Good-night,” answered Milly. 
She jumped intoa cab as she spoke and whispered 
the address she wished to go to, as the driver put 
his. head close to the window. 
The cab ey off, and Sir Hlliott, springing into 


a@ hansom, said : 

* Follow that cab.” 

“The four-wheeler, sir, with. the lady inside ?” 
asked the driver, with a roguish twinkle in his 





vo 


eye. 
ed Yea, and mind you don’t lose sight of it on.any 


accow 

Milly was. quite unsuspicious of being followed 
by Sir Elliott Bri whom she knew to,be a friend 
and compenien ; Cardington, which waa 
quite sufficient to make. her distrust him, Besides, 
abe feared he would. acquaint. Mr. Wadden.and his 
danghter with her place of abode,and after the: way 
in which they had. spoken of, her, and the unspeak- 
able calamity their. idle amd: unfounded: talk had 
Arought upon, her, she was not desirous of any 
farther intimacy with them _ 

Discharging;the cab im Bryanston Square, she let 
herself in with a latch-key, which.in her preoccupa- 
tion she left in the.door, 

‘. All the lights: were extinguished, below, stairs, 
which induced her to think. that the servants had 

eto bed, while:the rays,of a.lamp, issuing from 
-beneath the door of. the breakfast room, gave her 
the idea. that Mrs, Mallison. was. with her. usual 
Asindness sitting up for her. 

“ What a tale of woe I shall have to relate to 
Aher;’’ thought ay ve -- 

She opened the door and gazed. around. her. 

.. Snddenly she. uttered. a startled cry and placed 
ther hand on the back of. a chair to steady herself, 

A. terrible scene met her affrighted gaze. 

There was no disarrangement of the furniture, 

thing in the reomwas in its ordinary condition, 
but lying on. the in the front of the 
fireplace, in which was the usual heap of gilded 
Shavings used in the poring and summer time, lay 
Mrs. Mallison, her upturned face bearing an expres- 
sion of horrified amguish.. ly her left side was a 
Jong-handled knife, which had been violently thrust 
in almost to the hilt. 

Uttering @ tiny scream, Milly fell on her knees 
and drew out the knife, which caused a copious flow 
f blood, saturating, the. carpet and even, Milly’s 
A@lothes. 

“Mrs, Mallison, speak tome. For Heaven’s\ sake 
say something, Oh: Whait.shall I do!’’ exclaimed 
. Milly, in terror-laden accents. 

But the old lady was dead. Her heart had 
Ceased to beat, 

There was no doubt that she had been brutally 
= corer but why: or wherefore Milly was at a loss 

That fatal stab with the sharp, heavy-looking 








|. Phen. id hiscabman, told him to look at his 
watch, whi he did ‘ 

“Twenty minutes to twelve, sit,”’ said he 

“Give me your ticket,’’ exclaimed Sir 
Bridges. 

The man handed it'to him, and dtove off. 

More evidence, That girl isin my power. This 
meeting may prove a lucky one forme. She must 
obey me. ‘The jury of the coroner will acquit her, 
but I cam.at any time put her neck. in the noose. 
Cardington will pay for her address. I wantamoney. 
The first thing to-merrow will be to see.Cardington, 
then watch: the course of events.” 

Talking thus to himself, he walked to his lodgings 
im St. James's, pleased with the night’s adventure. 


* Elliott 





CHAPTER VILL. 
There's nothing level in our hateful natures 
But direct villany. Timon of Athens. 

Down in the depths of. Wapping,.in a slimy, un- 
whol ighbourhood, lived # man named Rudd 
People who knew him said he had been better off. 

knows he was poor enough now. 

The housés. im Bankside were of two storeys, and 
he: occupied: the grounil floor with his: wife and 
daughter. He paid his.rent, andsometimes)he had 
a little money, though nobody knew how he got it; 
because they never saw him work. 

The river ebbed and flowed at the bottom’ of 
Bankside; leaving its heaps: of mud, which ab ‘all 
seasons of the year gave out unhealthy steams. 

Wharf and dock labourers lived in Bankside, and 
their habitations were diversified by aw few shops of 
the most unpretending description. 

If the trath were known Thomas) Rudd had been 
a shipbuilder at Newcastle, and had left his native 
town because his character had:become so execrably 
bad that the police would give him no: rest, so he 
eame to: Londen te sink his identity im the great 
stream of human lifé which is constantly flowing 
through the metropolis. 

He had a few associates at a public-house which 
he frequented, and if they suspected him of being a 
thief they did not mind, because they were nob al- 
ways dependent upon their honest: exertions for 
their’ maintenance, and if he beat his wife he did 
not fallin their opinion because did the same 
thing whenever they felt in the humour to do so. 

A little after one o'clock on the night of the mur- 
der of Mrs. Mallison, Thomas Rudd entered his 
squalid home, and, putting down a bottle of spirits 
on the table, drew the cork and drank some of the 
contents. i 

His wife had been sitting up for him—she usually 
did—and her weary vigils were nothing new to her. 
She did not dare to utter one word of reproachto her 
brutal husband, fora word on her part was often 
followed by a blow on.his, if he were in an evil 
humour. 











But on this occasion she was betrayed into an ex- 
tion 





though he was, he could 
not suppress an 1 mtary shudder. 

His wife, finding Him in such an unusually ami- 
able frame of mind, plied him with questions, but 
could not induce him to enlighten her farther. 

In an hour he went to bed and slept heavily, 
thoughhe startled her several times during the night 
by his: wild éxelamations and strange cries. 

At ten o’clock on the following, morning Thomas 
Rudd was sitting at the breakfast-table, which wag 
covered with ham, eggs, fresh butter, and other 
unwonted luxuries, for he was extravagant enough © 
when he had the. money wherewith to gratify his 
whims. 

His daughter, who worked in a factory at, Poplar, 
had hours ago gone out, and Mrs. Rudd was vainl 
trying to tempt her husband’s faded appetite wi 
some delicacy she thought he would like, but the 
excess of the night before prevented him from eat- 


ing. 

‘The door flew open and a gentleman walked in, 
Phere were but: two chairs in the room, one was in 
a corner, and on the other Rudd was sitting. 

‘** Get up,’’ exclaimed the visitor, ‘and send your 
wife out. I-want to talk to you.” : 

Mrs. Rudd retired ationce, but the ruffian, point 
ing to the vacant chair in the corner, said: 

“* You can sit down if you like. I shan’t get up 
for any one—not for the queen herself 1 wouldn’t.” 

“* Oh, you're going to be insolent, are you 2” said 

gentleman. ‘1 suppose because you have done 
your work you think we are equal; but remember 
this; my man—I, know who. and. what you are, and 


can always find you, while you know nothing of me, 
except I give you. onders to execute, and you 
/obey me. Get up I say!” 


The fellow ‘hesitated a moment, but, seeing his 
strange visitor's fists clenched, he thought itadvisable 
not to resist, and rose. 

He was going to take the other chair when the 
stranger said: 

‘* Stand before me. How dare you be so disrespect 
ful? Sonow answer my questions. Is she dead?” 

“ T’ll swear to that,” answered Rudd. ‘ 

“There is nothing in the papers.” 

“P’raps not. It was donelate, and they wouldn't 
find it ont much before morning. It was done as 
you said, and it will look as if she fell upon the 
knife. It’s sure to be a verdict of suicide, because 
I never:stole a thing, though the spoons and forks 
and plate all scattered about was lovely, and the 
watch aud chain and rings she had on made a fellow’s 
mouth water. The old china too was tempting; I 
know where I could: have sold some of it for a rare 
lump.” 

¥ Rain well; you have done your work, and done 
it well as far as 1 can see,” said the stranger. “I 
may not want you again for some time; keep:your- 
self quiet. Thereis your pay ; I have brought it all 
in gold in this bag, because if a fellow like you went 
= — notes it would excite suspicion. Do you 

ink ?” . 
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: “Sometimes.” 

* Be careful not to take too much; many a low 
ruffian has put his neckina halterthrough-tooimuch 
chattering.” 

Thomas Rudd took up: henvy-looking bag of 
gold which the gentleman threw on the table, and 
epened it to’ see whether it- was: filled. with the 
precious metal or not. 

“That's right!’ . he exclaimed, “I. shall make 
this last a little.while,.and, when. you,.come again I 
shall be glad to see.you, sir, All orders punctually 
attended to, as they say in the shops,” 

He attempted.a ghastly grin. 

The stranger got up and lighted a fresh cigar, ob- 
@erving: 

“One must smoke in-these hovels’; one does not 
know what pestilence might be lurking‘about,” and 
he said to Rudd: “Mind what I have told you; I 
fiavo' my eye upon you if you don’t see me.” 

With a contemptuous wave of the hand. he left 
the house, and was soon lost to sight. 

Rudd'did not’ attempt to follow him, because in 
the broad daylight he would have’ been diseovered, 
bat he said, vindictively: 

“T should like to know who you are, and T'll find 
out some day, He calls me'a low fellow anda ruffian; 
and says I live'in'a hovel which might breed a pesti- 
lence. I’ll have my revenge on him some day: I 
wonder who-is'the worst, the man who does'a crime 
or the one who hives him to do it.’ 

The gentleman meantime wasas indifforent to: as 
he was unconscious of the remarks of Rudd; he was 
careful to turn his head occasionally to see that. no 
one was dogging. his footsteps as he threaded his 
way through. the devious and confined.streets of the 
geighbourhood, and when he came to a cabstand he 
entered a.hansom.and.was driven’ to: Piccadilly. 

He went, to the Albany, and, opening, the doorwith 
# latch-key, walked into a-handsome set.of chambers 
which eames belonged. to him. 


A gentleman was sitting. in an arm-chair, with one | 


feg carelessly thrown over the other, smokingsa cigar 
and reading the morning paper. 

“How do, Cardington?” exclaimed the latter. 
“You are’ out betimes this morning.” 

“Yes; just a stroll before breakfast. Will you 
join me?” replied Lord Cardington. ‘TI did nof ex- 
= pleasure of your company, Bridges; but T 

my fellow can do something for us,” 

“TI have some news for you,” said’ Sir Elliott 
Bridges, ‘and that is why T have come toyou so 
early. What should you say if I told you I had 
found your ‘ Casta: Diva,’ little: Milly 2” 

“T declared [ would give a hundred’ pounds’some 
time ago if I could meet her again, and you shall 
have it if you will put me on her track,” answered 
Lord Cardington. 

“With pleasure!” exclaimed: Sir Elliott. “ She 
is under the protectionof Mrs, Mallison,m#lady whom 
you used to know, who, for reasons: known to both 
of us, ores bitter enemy.” 

a +’ said his loriship, hoarsely. 

“Last night. Mrs. Mallison. was brutally mur 
dered.” 

. “ How do.you know that?” 

“T mot Miss Haines at arailway station; she re- 
fused to hold any conversation with me, and I fol- 
towed her to her home in Bryanston Square withont 
her being aware of it. Inher h: and agitation 
She left her latch-key in the tie Lovteret fornd 
that all the servants had retired, and I walked into the 
breakfast-room, where I saw Milly on her knees by the 
aide of Mrs. Mullison, holding a blood-stained knife 
im her hand, and in the last extremity of'fear. The 
corpse was already growing rigid and cold, but I 
Warned Milly that she was henceforth in my power, 
as I could destroy her by detailing: the adventure, 
and saying that I saw her strike the blow, though I 
did not-arrive in time to prevent it. [had good 
mind to exert this'influence on my own behalf, but 
as you first ran the game to earth, and you are my 
friend, I shall devote myself to-your interest.” 

“This. is very curious,” remarked Bord Carding- 
ton. “ Have you any idea how the girl. became ac- 
quainted with my old enemy, Mrs. Mallison ?” 

, “ None whatever.’’ 

, “T have ascertained, that her home is broken up 

at Chertsey ; the Waddens declare they will have 

nothing to do with her, therefore, ag Mrs; Mallison is 

dead, she wii] be thrown on her own resources again.” 

ath the better for, you,’’ answered. Sir Elliott 
ridges. 

Lord Cardington. went to a desk and wrote a 
cheque for the promised amount, which he handed 
to his friend ; breakfast. was served almost. imme- 
diately afterwards, and both gentlemen, in spite of 
their consciences, did justice to an ample and sump- 
tous repast, including various delicacies of the 
Season and the best wines that taste and money 
eould procure. 

They talked freely of Milly, though his. lordship 
awsliet the subject of the murder as much as pos- 
sible. 

It was their opinion that Milly, defenceless and 
friendless, would fall an easy prey to any one who 


laid siege to her forlorn heart. Bat they had! yet to 
learn that she was no longer wohild: Theevents: of 
the past few months had»made her'a woman, and all 
her latent intelligence came to: thesurface, asif sent 
by Providence to enable her to defend. herself and 
overwhelm her enemies. im the hour of her distress. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 
IT will lay 
A’ plot shall show us all's merry dry. 


Richard IT. 

WHEN. Milly reeovered from. her fainting, fit she 
rang'the bell.violently, and the, servants. came up. 
They were as much horrified as. sho. herself. at. the 

osition in, which they found their beloved mistress: 

he police were sent for,.and they took possession 
of the:;premises.. The women cried and the:men siood 
ems stricken; the calamity was:so,suddem and.so 
awful. 

Milly was interrogated, and she explained how she 
had found the body; but, remembering, the threats 
of Sir Elliott Bridges,she did not say anything about 
his presence on the scene, 

The conclusion the police came to was that the 
unfortunate’ lady had committed suicide, for nothing 
had been stolen from the premises, and the knife 
with which the deed had been done was one of her 
own, and lay in a plate-basket on the sideboard 
when the butler left the room for the night. 

Milly’s grief was*intense; as may well beimagined, 
and it was with difficulty that she was able to attend 
the coroner’s:inquest.. Séme of the jury might have 
had their suspicions about her, batin the absence of 
proof.they could not find her guilty;. and they re 
turned an o ict, saying that the deceased 
was found dead, but how she came: by her death 
there was no evidence to s 

When the. excitement was! over, and: the funeral 
had taken. place, the unhappy girl had time to reflect 
upon her position. 

Mr. Biddles,,the solicitor of Mrs. Mallison, called 
‘upon her. He was.a.gentleman: she: had never seen 
before, and she was.at a loss to divine his motive for 
veetine her,. bnt. he: soon informed. her. upon. this 


point. 

* Mrs. Mallison, en onal he exclaimed, “has, 
by a will made a fortnight. ago, left you.all’ her pro- 
perty. I did not mention this batore, because I 
thought it tight prejudice you in the inquiry before 

coroner.” 

“TI knew nothing of’ it,” answered Milly. _ 

“ Phat I belisve; yet many would have declared 
that you'killed the old lady to get possession of’ Her 
property: The worldis so envions and uncharitable. 
You do not Know it. so well az ido. This’ fact, if 
revealed, would have supplied what the lawyers call 
an o:tensible motive, and it might have’ gone hard 
with you. Fully believing in your innocence, I kept 
silence.” : 

“ How can I thank you?” said Milly, gratefully. 

** By saying no more about it, and listening to mo. 
Mrs. Maliisom had an object im leaving: yow this for- 
tune. She did not know she was going to die so 
soon, but she was.aware of the uncertainty of human 
life. She was old, and her health, owing te recent 
trouble, was not.so good as it had been.” 

* What am I to.do?” 

“Two things. The first is to discover, Ariadne, 
Mrs.. Mallison’s. unfortunate daughter, and, share 
with her in.some retirement. her, wealth.” 

“T will gladly attempt that,” Milly exclaimed. 

“The second,” continued Mr. Biddles,, “ ia.to hunt 
down and. ruin Lord Cardington, whose relations 
with Ariadne I ag gy you are acquainted with, 
When you have him in your power compel him, to 
jmarry thelady he has wronged, as.some slight,re- 

aration for the insult he has offered her family. 
Phese are your duties. Do-you accept the fortune 
on these terms?” 

“yt do.” r 

“Very well. Yom can decide where you will live 
and how you will proceed, and if you will come to my 
office once a month I shall have mucli pleasure in 
|giving you a cheque for five hundred pounds, which 
‘wilt make six'thousand’a year, the amount of the 
late Mrs. Mallison’s income as at present invested.” 

“T thank you very much for this communication, 
and will do.as = suggest,’ answered Milly, 

‘“‘ Do you feel strong enough to accept the taskw?” 

“ Quite. I have undergone a great deal lately, 
‘but it has made me stronger.. I am not now: the 
weak, silly thing I was six months.ago. I will make 
use of this money of Mrs. Mallison’s to. accomplish 
her wishes, and you shall have a report from: meonce 
a month. In fact, you shall be judge, and decide 
whether or not Iam worthy of the confidence. my; 
poor patroness and friend accorded. me,’ 

** Gladly will I co-operate with you,” answered. Mr. 
Biddles. “I knew Miss Ariadne well; for years. I 
have been the confidential solicitor of the family, 
and I have a theory of my own to account for the 
murder which seems so impossible that I do not like 
to name it, though to you | will.” : ‘ 

“ Shall I save you the trouble, Mr. Biddles ?”” said 

Milly. 








‘©Tf you can,”” 

“ You suspect Lord Cardington of being theauthor 
of. the detestible:crime.” 

“I do, and for this: reason, Mrs; Mailison: had 
made his conduct known to all her friends, and 
she had many in the first: society in. London. Out 
of respect for her numerous doors were closed against 
him. She had, moreover, boughtup severaliaccept 
ances of his, for, though he has had wlarge property, 
not much remains.to himnow. His uncle; the Duke 
of Lewes, has paid his: debts moro! than onee, and 
supplied him with money ; but even he is: growing 
tired:at last of his extravagance. If we could only 
prove our suspicions and place the hangman’s rope 
around his neck; I for one should not.regrét-his end. 
_s man is a ow —— R 

* Do you know the: history of my/acquaintance 
with him ?” asked Milly. 

' “Zdow Theard it all. from Mrs. Mallison’s, own 

lips, but-I forbore'to speak about it, as I had no 
wish to hurt.your feelings or arouse your. delicate 
susceptibilities.” 

“ Thank you.: It will be.enough for me tosay that 
I enter heartily into the work Mrs; Mallison has.as- 
signed me. It ig odd, though, that she should have 
had a presentiment of her death,”’ 

“ Very,” rejoined Mr. Biddles.. “ She is of Scotch 
extraction, and the members of the family have 
adways boasted of the power of second sight.” 

“T havea plan for finding, out Ariadne Mallison, 
and also for ruining Lord Cardington,” remarked 
wae! ‘“* Shall L tell it you: in: the . strictest confi- 

ence ?”” 

“* Are we not working together ?” said: the solis 
oitor, with a smile. 

Milly beckoned him to approach closer to her, 
and whispered for some minutes in his ear. 

‘*Excellent!” he replied. “I did. not give you 
credit for being so good.a plotter.” 

* You will see how I shall carry ont. my idea,” 
Milly extlaimed; with a smile, of conscious pride. 
“ My reputation is.at stake. The public at large 
have not wholly acquitted me of being accessory to 
poor Mrs. Mallison’s death. Lord Cardington has 


ruined reputation in my native: town; he cansed 
my. fri to look. coldly upon me. It was he who 
was instrumental in: ing my father commit sui- 


cide, and. he, again, drove my mother into! a mad- 
house. CanI like him or tenderly with him 
after that, think you ?” f 

“If you could, my dear Miss Haines, you are dif- 
nan 4 constituted from most people,” rejoined the 

wyer. 

Te. was between them before they parted 
that-the house in Bryanston Square should be given 
up, and everything sold by.auction, with the excep- 
tion of a few favourite articles; which Milly wished 
to retain .as a memento, of her benefactress. 

Mr. Biddles recommended her to go and lodge with 
@ maiden aunt of his own, who had a house in Coram 
Street, Bloomsbury ; her means being. limited, she 
was desirous of letting her: ground: floor, and he 
added : : 

‘*T will tell her notito.take notice of anything that 
may seem strange in your behaviour, for in caxrying 
out your novel and daring plan you might. otherwise 
expose yourself to some animadversion. Here!is: the 
good olddady’s address! Anda better creaturenever 
existed, under the sun, though J, her own nephew, 
say it, who, shouldn’t. perhaps., She did me many 
a kindness, when I was a lad—and Iam one of. those 
men who never forget. a. kindness, Miss Haines— 
though you may-not think so, it. being the custom 
to throw stones at lawyers and call them,all bad.’ 

“If you are a favourable specimen of your class, 
Mr. Biddlés, I'am sure the reputation of those who 
follow the law is undeserved.” 

“Aly! well; you will know me some day,” said 
Mr. Biddles, “‘ and you must come and see me at 
homie, and know my wife; I shall be prond and 
happy'to introduce you to our family circle ; we have 
no children, and are, perhaps, a little old-fashioned, 
but you must make allowance for our eccentri, 
cities. 
Milly thanked him and took his aunt’s address 
which he proffered her ; it was Coram Street, Russe: 
Square, and the name Mrs. Salcott. ‘I'he street was 
one of those quaint, unobtrusive, ‘old-fashioned 
thoroughfares, not much used or frequented now, 
which one finds in the decayed but well-built and 
once fashionable neighbourhood of Bloomsbury. 

In less than a week Milly had settled all her aifairs, 
and taken,up her abode at Mrs. Salcott’s, who was 
an old lady whom she: much liked, a widow of a quiet 
and.retiring disposztion, rather religious and fonder 
of preparing herself for another world than in can- 
vassing the affairs of her neighbours. Mr. Biddles 
had given her the outline of her new lodger’s history, 
and she took a great interest in her, but Milly 
was as retired as herself, and they seldom . ca 
together. 3 

hatever Milly’s plan was, she went about it 
very carefully. She was often out, but, she lived 
such a secluded life that her left hand did not.sepm 
to know what her right hand did, 
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One morning she was in Piccadilly as St. James’s 
Church was striking the hour of twelve. She entered 
the Albany and walked up the avenue. On the lintel 
of a house were the names—Ground floor, Lord 
Cardington ; Count Montado. 

The chambers of his lordship were on the right 
hand, those of the count on the left. It was to the 
latter door that she directed her steps. 

As the house lay in the shadow, and the morning 
was not a very bright one, it was difficult to see 
clearly, but all at once Lord Cardington’s door 
opened, and his lordship appeared on the threshold. 

“Milly!” he ejaculated, in the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

She paid him no attention. He fancied he heard 
the click of a key in the lock. he imagined he saw 
the door of the Count Montado’s chamber open, and 
Milly had vanished. 

* Well, this is extraordinary,” he said to himself, 
overwhelmed with surprise. “ But she shall not 
escape me thus. For more than a month I have 
sought her in vain, my spies have been at fault. 
Who is this Count Montado? I have not remarked 
the name up long, the room used to belong to a man 
named Bentley, who they told me had died. As 
we are neighbours perhaps he will not think it rude 
in me to call and make his acquaintance.” 

He knocked. Z 

Some minutes elapsed, and he knocked again, 
wondering at the delay. 

His second summons was successful, for the door 
‘was opened by a short, dark gentleman, with a long 
beard, bu: hy whiskers, and a moustache carefully 
spiked witu pomade. He was well dressed, and had 
a quiet, almost feminine expression of countenance, 
while his voice was soft and low. 

“ Whom do you want?” he asked. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, if you are Count Mon- 
tado!” said Lord Cardington. 

“That is my name!” 

“ Weare neighbours. I have often wished to be 
on friendly terms with a gentleman living in the 
same house with me, and so near, as you are. 
is my card,” 

“Ah! Lord Cardington,’”’ said the count, in his 
mellifluous voice. “ I am sincerely rejoiced to make 
acquaintance. Will you walk in? Such poor 

7 as I can give you shall gladly be yours.” 

“Thank you!” said his lordship, who followed 
him into his sitting-room. 

(To be continued.) 





VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 


i \wuseeen 
CHAPTER XXI. 
Hist! I've seen to-night 
What angels know not of—so foul a sight, 
So horrible ! Moore. 

Mrpsieur. 

Hereward sleeps—his faithful henchman at one 
side, old Seyd upon the other. 

The taper burns dimly; weird are the shadows 
that flicker on the wall. 

Does a vampyre fan the flame? 

No! Nothing moves! 

How stilly lies the wounded chieftain! “You can- 
not hear him breathe. How odorous is the atmo- 
aphere!—ah! sweet and heavy as the Indian jungle! 

Pale he lies. with his lips half parted, as if to court 
one ripple from the dead calm. 

Watt Slygreen watches with half-open eyes, o’er 
which a mist is swimming. 

Beautiful hues, violet, green, and golden, flit past ; 
sensuous perfumes, rich as a maiden’s bower, float 
around, the taper wavers, the silence grows intense 
—Watt sleeps. 

Old Seyd, reclining on a cushion on the floor with 
his back against the wall, has long since shut his 
heavy eyes, and breathes gently as a child. 

The languid Asiatic can no more resist that mys- 
terious influence which isin the air than can the keen- 
eyed European, 

With turbaned head thrown back, and dark throat 
exposed through the light folds of his muslin dress, 
Seyd smiles in his dreams, which are pleasant as the 
heights of the Hindoo’s heaven after the five worlds of 
purgation. His pale, greenish, coppery skin is damp 
with a copious moisture—wherefore in this land of 
dank miduights? ‘The silver bangles of quaint Indian 
design flash and pale upon his neck and arms— 
wherefore in this dim half-light ? 

Something is here beside these unconscious men 
—something terrible ! 

Yes; and it stirs, but so lightly, so delicately, so 
subtly, that you might have sworn ’twas but the 
flicker of the taper which cast a sladow in yonder 
corner, 

The three insurgents were keeping watch in the 
outer chamber, Could anght but a shadow pass be- 
tween them ? 


The window was closed, and a stout oaken shutter 





bolted on it, over which the heavy arras fell, Could 
aught but a spirit enter there ? 

Yes! a creature of flesh and blood had entered, and 
was lying against the wall near the door. 

It wasa man of malignant and extraordinary aspect, 
and he was slowly progressing by an undulating 
movement towards the old Gentoo, who slept with his 
head thrown back. This man would have been en- 
tirely nude but for a short pair of loose dark cotton 
drawers, fastened round the waist by a bright silken 
handkerchief. 

His frame was magnificently proportioned, and of 
a deep, bronzy complexion; his head was small, his 
face beautifully moulded, despite its very dark hue ; 
but his eyes seemed to blaze with a ferocious and 
savage desire which rendered him positively hideous. 

On the inside of his right arm were t some 
mystic figures, which exactly corresponded with those 
upon the arm of the Gentoo, and seemed to mark 
these two men as belonging to one mysterious 
brotherhood. 

Suspended from a cord round his neck was a long, 
slender dagger, sheathed in soft leather, which pre- 
vented it from clanking as he crawled; and in his 
handhe held a curiously shaped tube, which from 
time to time he raised high above his head, directing 
a thread-like jet of some ineffable essence towards the 
sleepers. 

It was as this vapour descended in an impalpable 
mist that the flame of the taper waxed faint and 
flickering, and the silver ornaments of Seyd ceased to 
flash, and the unconscious slumberers inhaled the 
sweet, thick air with long, gasping inspirations. 

‘There was a cord twined round the man’s waist, the 
end of which was loaded with a piece of lead, weighing 
not less than half a pound. 

From head to foot this being was anointed with a 
thick dressing of oil, which rendered his powerful 
body as slippery and supple as that of a serpent. 

Now to narrate clearly the fearful and silent scene 
which was enacted during the next few minutes. 

Arrived at that side of the chamber which was 
directly opposite the Gentoo, the man gathered him- 
self gradually upou his hands and knees, and, raising 
his head, listened. 

Satisfied that the old man slept soundly, he rose 
noiselessly as the mist from the eartli, and stood a 
pace from the wall, with his neck stretched out, and 
a distorted and fanatic grin upon his mouth. 

Then he began to unwind the thin cord from his 
waist—his movements so light and flexible that they 
would not have startled a fly—until he held the ball 
of lead in one hand, the extremity of the cord in the 
other, 

Haviug measured the distance between himself and 
the Hindoo, he tied the extremity of the cord se- 
curely round his right wrist, and took the lead in that 

Im. 

PT'bae stationed in a menacing attitude before the 
face of the unconscious victim, his next care was to 
iuduce him to sit forward from the wall. 

To attain this end he took a lance from his dagger- 
sheath as fine and almost as minute as a cambric 
needle, and, taking aim, it darted with exquisite ac- 
curacy into the bare bosom of the Hindoo, stinging 
him like a wasp. 

Up started Seyd from his sleep, and the first ob- 
ject his eyes lit upon was the sinister visage before 
hiw. 

At the same moment something whistled across 
the room, encircled his throat three or four times, 
and dealt him a violent blow on the back of the head. 

Stunned, he had yet presence of miud enough left 
to flash forth his knife and sever tle cord which his 
assailant was just about to twitch tighter, and to 
meet on the point of it the lithe form which then 
bounded towards him. 

Soinething—perhaps the rush of air caused by 
this panther leap—awoke Watt. He saw two flashing 
blades—two writhing forms twisting like Laocoons, 

He shouted : 

*Hilloa!l hilloa! help here!” and, horror-stricken, 
rashed on the assailants—one momeut too late. ; 

A warm brown arm which he caught in his mighty 
gripe twined itself free; a smooth shoulder which 
next he seized melted like a fish from his grasp, a 
dark serpentine figure darted through the door, and, 
like a bodiless illusion, vanished without noise. 

Watt knelt down by the fallen Hindoo, His face 
was of a dark violet more death-like than any pallor, 
his tongue protruded, his eyeballs had receded alto- 
gether from view, leaving but the yellowish white 
visible, 

Round his neck was drawn atriple cord. As Watt 
unwound it its place was marked by a fine crimson 
circle. Seyd's dress was torn violently, his kuife 
was wet with the same crimson hue as his terrible 
necklace. 

Watt poured some brandy into his mouth, and 
raised him to a sitting posture. Ina few minutes 
his fearful contortions showed that sensibility was 





returning, and through foaming lips he exclaimed, in 
choking accents : 

“Track him—the Phansegar—away |" 

Watt rushed from the chamber, marvelling much 
that the three watchers had proved so derelict in 
their duty. 

As he lit the extinguished taper in the outer apart- 
ment the reason became evident, The three men 
were lying on their faces. They were dead! 

A crimson thread was to be seen around each neck 
—the Phansegar’s cord had been there. 

The sweet, dangerous odour which had stupefied 
them still hung like a cloud of death over them. 

Watt trembled as he knocked at Badoura’s door. 
Was she strangled too? 

“ Mistress,” said he, huskily, ‘‘ are you awako ?” 

Thank Heaven, she lived! She unlocked the door 
almost immediately and looked out with an affrighted 
face. 

“Ts the sahib worse ?” 

“No, no. I only came to see—to see if you wanted 
anything,” answered Watt, pushing her back that 
she might not see the frightful heap of victims; but 
the stertorous gasping of her attendant reached her 
ear, and with a cry of alarm she flew past him, be- 
lieving that these signs of distress came from Here- 
ward, 

She did not glance at the apparently sleeping 
men, so great was her anxiety, but bounded into the 
chamber to Hereward's side. 

Through all the swiftly speeding drama had Here. 
ward slumbered, drugged almost into a death-sleep; 
and when she saw him safe she gazed wildly at her 
servant, who was atill straggling for breath. 

“ Ah, Seyd, my good Seyd, who has drugged thee 
thus ?” inquired she, seizing a vessel of water and 
dashing it over him. “ The air is thick with the 
breath of the poppy. Who—who has been here?” 

At this moment she saw the cord and lead which 
Seyd was endeavouring to conceal, and stood as if, 
motionless with fear. 

The old Gentoo, perceiving that she had discovered 
the sinister object, crawled to her feet, and, clasping 
his hands, seemed to implore her protection, while 
the crimson circle round his throat widened ané 
threw out bead-like pendants here and there. 

“Merciful Heaven!” at length uttered Badoura, 
“ do the fiendish ‘ Brothers of the Good Work’ serve 
their god of Carnage here as in India? Slave”— 
and her dark eyes flashed sternly—* why hast thou. 
this cord? Art thou returned to thy blovdthirsty 
goddess Bohwauie?” 

“No, no, Badoura, mistress, by the white bull of 
Siva, symbol of purity, I am innocent!” moaned the 
old man, wiping from hig brow the reeking prrspi- 
ration which his struggles with death had gathered 
there. “Behold, Badoura, mistress, who was the 
victim of the Strangler’s cord!” And he pointed to 
the bleeding crease around his neck. 

“ And I blamed thee for treacherous vilenes«, my 
faithful Seyd!” she exclaimed, full of generous re- 
morse; aud she wiped away the trickling blood. 
“Forgive Badoura ; she has done thee wrong. Yet 
who could have entered past these sleepers ?’ 

“ One entered, Badoura, mistress,”’ murmured Seyd, 
with another violent shudder. 

“ Was he a Strangler, good Seyd? Surely in this 
land there are no Phansegars !” 

“He was a Pha * 

“How could he have followed us from India? 
Dost think, Seyd, that he came to cut thee off for 
having left the brotherhood of murderers?” 

The Gentoo trembled violently, aud looked about 
him with affrighted eyes. 

“T knew the Phansegar, Badoura, mistress,” whis- 

red he, cowering, “ but I dare not tell his name, for 

hwanie, the goddess of the Stranglers, will slay 
me. 

She resolved to spare him farther questions untid 
he was calmer, and turned anxiously to the gray- 
faced dwarf. 

“ Didst thou see this Strangler ?” demanded she. 

“I felt him,” answered Watt, “aud that was 
enough. As slimy a fiend as ever swam through 
brimstone !” 

“ Wouldst thou know him again ?” 

“ Paith, I don’t thiuk I would,” returned Watt, “un- 
less he is good enough just to keep to that cool and 
elegant attire of his, which I suppose is the uniform 
which the—what d’ye call them ?—Phansegars have 
adopted.” 

“ Hush !” gasped Seyd; “if they should hear yow 
terrible would be their vengeance upon me !” 

“Dumb and deaf I'll be if you like,” said Watt, 
gloomily, “ but if I may think anything I'll think thas 
a Phansegar is twin-brother to the evil one, and 
murders for the sake of murder.” 

“ Oh, Heavens, yes!” sighed Badoura ; “’tis their 
religion to appease their gods by human corpses— 
that terrible confraternity of death. But are these 
men harmed ?” 
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“Dead!” 

Seyd and his mistress uttered a simultaneous excla- 
mation of horror. 

“Oh, Seyd Ally, what fiend hath been here!” 
wailed Badoura, wringing her hands; “and what 
hath saved the sahib from the bloodthirsty Bheel? 
Diamond of Heaven, lamp of my soul, has dark Boh- 
wanie chosen thee for her sacrifice? No, sahib; no, 
beloved of Badoura, she will guard thee with her 
heart's blood !”” 

She uttered these wild words in a voice tender as 
the notes of the cooing love-bird of her own tropic 
soil, and she bent her head upon his shrouded breast. 

Her musky tresses swept like a wave of the ocean 
over him, and her soft and perfumed arms were 
stretched out as if to clasp him to her wild heart. 

The youth awoke and gazed with wonder in his 
languid eyes upon the tender being, and sighed. 

She started up and gazed into his countenance, 
which expressed full consciousness aud profound as- 
tonis! ment, 

“ Badoura !”’ gasped he. 

Half-turned as if for flight, her lithe, white- 
draperied body posed itself in an attitude of flexile 
grace, her bosom heaving with a storm of maidenish 
emotions ; beautiful as a houri, she looked in his eyes 
for welcome. 

“How came you here, my passion flower?” mur- 
mured Hereward, holding out his hand. 

She threw herself on her knees beside him and 
‘kissed the extended hand with tears of meek joy. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
I must be cruel only to be kind. 
Shakespeare, 

Lucta DE CHASTELARD was lying ina trance of 
hhorror upon her broidered couch, wept over by 
Cicely, her fond tire-woman. The baron had told 
her of Hereward’s escape from the dungeon in which 
he had been immured, and in his demoniac rage hor- 
vified her by the announcement that he had deter- 
mined to recapture him, even if he brought him back 
4 corpse! 

On the third day after this interview with her 
father Lucia was startled by farther intelligence. 
Cicely, with horror-contracted features, brought to 
her mistress tidings that the people down in the 
village were holding funeral services over the re- 
mains of a number of the insurgents who had been 
burnt alive by La Mort and his soldiers, who had 
discovered them in a cave two miles from Kenti- 
gerne. 

Whether Hereward and his servant had perished 
with the rest was not known. Nota trace of him 
had been seen since the fearful crime had been com- 
mitted. 

These terrible tidings drove the baron’s daughter 
to her chamber, where she brooded in stony sileuce 
over what she had heard, and refused, wiih a dan- 
gerous glitter of the eyes, to accept any visit or 
message of gallautry from the ay 

But some days afterwards La Mort again rode out 
at the head of his men, and at this. sight the heart- 
sick lady and her maid gathered hope that Hereward 
aight be yet alive. 

‘!wenty-four hours afterwards La Mort was back 
again with a gay smile on his burning lips, and a 
gallant obeisauce to the lady's window as he cantered 

ast. 

: Suspense drove Miss Chastelard out of her seclu- 
gion ; she determined to learn for herself the success 
of this latest raid. 

Robed in splendour, as Chastelard’s heiress should 
be, she descended an hour after the captain's ar- 
rival, and greeted him with a majestic and haughty 
courtesy. 

Thé baron had just released him from a secret 
audience, and now came forth to the’ dining-hall 
with bitter disappuintment written on his haggard 
face. 

“ Captain La Mort has not succeeded in arresting 
Mr. Hereward ?” demanded Lucia of her father, with. 
out looking again at the young man. 

Chastelard showed his teeth in a sour smile, and 
waveil his hand towards La Mort, 

“ Our friend will supply you with all particulars, 
madenoiselle, if you promenade with him in the hall,” 
said he. 

Lucia, with an eye of cold disdain, led the way to 
the Tower hall, 

* You wish to hear the fate of Monsieur Hereward, 
the leader of the insurgents?” smiled La Mort, 
showiug his keen-edged teeth, and eyeing her ad- 
wiringly. 

** Be kind for once, sir, aud end my suspense.” 

“Bo kiud for ouce? Is it not my kindly feelings 
towards you that you most condemn?” 

“You are pleased to trifle with me, Captain La 
Mort. Be it so; I will not again give you the op- 
portunity of winning my gratitude.” 

“* Nay, mademoiselle, but for gratitude say love.” 





Her eyes shrank from his; she wrung her hands; 
then with a sudden thought drew a rich ring from 
her finger and held it out. 

“Tf gratitude is insufficient accept a token of 
ee said she, affecting to misunderstand 

im. 

He took the hand that held the ring and brushed 
it with his lips, and, though she winced and rosed 
o’er cheek and temple, she did not remove it. 

“T will not sell my story for an emerald,” said he, 
gaily; “it is worth more.” 

“ Only tell me this—is Hereward alive ?” 

The handsome brown face glittered with malice. 

“ Woman-like you would pluck the heart from my 
treasure, and offer a bauble for the rest. Promise to 
aoe no more upon my passion, and I will tell you 
a Pu, 

Paler grew the lovely cheek, and the hazel eyes 
swam in anguish. 

‘** Suspense is bitter,” she sighed, then added, with 
downcast look and hurried utterance, “ You speak of 
love, monsieur, but mine is for the brave and true— 
not for such as torture women.” 

“ Mademoiselle, the story of this youth would not 
please you,” said La Mort, with mock sympathy; 
“and rather than see you weep I will be silent.” 

“If my future tolerance of your suit will avail 
anythiug,’’ breathed Lucia, falteringly, “I promise 
it,” 


(To be continued.) 








A DARING GAME; 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 





CHAPTER XIx. 

In accordance with the advice of his scheming 
father, Rufus Black wrote a letter to Neva Wynde 
entreating her to take a month or six weeks, instead 
of the single week for which she had stipulated, 
for the consideration of his suit. And Neva, strug- 
gling between conflicting feelings, whose nature the 
reader already knows, and glad to be relieved of 
the necessity for an immediate decision, gratefully 
accepted the offered reprieve. 

The engagement of Craven Black and Lady 
Wynde, now that it had been declared to Neva, was 
no longer kept a secret from the world. Mr. Black, 
in a@ moment of good-natured condescension, in- 
formed his host at the Wyndham inn, and the 
amazed landlord bruited the story through the vil- 
lage. The engagement was publicly announced in 
the court papers, Craven Black himself writing the 
paragraph and procuring its insertion, and this 
a was copied into the Kentish jour- 
nals, 

As may be imagined, the news of Lady Wynde’s 
intended marriage produced quite ajsensation in the 
neighbourhood of Hawkhurst. Sir Harold Wynde’s 
former friends were scandalized that he should have 
been so soon forgotten by the wife he had idolized, 
and that a man so palpably inferior to the baronet 
in character and attributes should have been chosen 
to take his place. Others, the three guardians of 
Neva’s property among the namber, were ill-pleased 
that Craven Black should take his place during 
Neva’s minority as nominal master of Hawkhurst, 
and accordingly one morning, a fortnight after the 
publication of the engagement, Sir John Freise, Mr. 
Atkins, and Lord Towyn, rode over to Hawkhurst, 
and demanded an interview with Lady Wynde and 
Neva. 

Miss Wynde appeared first in the drawing-room, 
simply dressed in white, and fresh from a ramble in 
the park. She looked a little worn and troubled, 
as if her nights were spent more in anxious thoughts 
than in slumbers, but the radiance of her wonderful 
red-brown eyes was undimmed, and her face had 
lost nothing of the piquant witchery which was its 
chiefest charm. 

Before time had been granted Neva to do more 
than exchange greetings with her guardians Lady 
Wynde entered the room with an indolent languor 
of motion, and wel d her visitors with effusion. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, gentlemen,” 
said her ladyship, her black eyes glancing from one 
toanother. “ You have come to congratulate me 
upon the change in my prospects, I daresay. I 
have been overwhelmed with calls during the past 
week, and begin to find my connection with an old 
county family decidedly onerous,’ and she laughed 
softly. “All of Sir Harold’s friends have been to 
see me, and really I believe that some of them 
have felt it their duty to condole with Neva upon 
the misfortune of so soon possessing a step-papa.” 

The three gentlemen had called for the purpose 
of digcussing with Lady Wynde and Neva the ex- 
pected change in the prospects of her ladyship, but 
the quiet audacity of the handsome widow’s speech 
ard manner half confounded them. 

Sir John Freise, being the eldest of the party, 
took upon himself the office of spokesman. 








“Twas an old friend of Sir Harold, Lady Wynde,” 
he said, a little coldly. “I was a man when Sir 
Harold was a boy, but I knew him well, and I loved 
him. I know how deeply he was attached to you, 
and it is for his sake that I have now intruded upon 
you. You are still young, and with your attractions 
and yom fortune you are peculiarly liable to be be- 
set by fortune-hunters. As your late husband’s 
most intimate friend, 1 desire to ask you if you have 
well considered this step you are about to take ?” 

Lady Wynde bowed a cold assent. : 

“Your knowledge of the character of Mr. Black 
can be but slight,” persisted Sir John Freise, lean- 
ing his chin upon the gold knob of his walking- 
stick, and regarding the handsome widow with 
troubled eyes. “ He has been at Wyndham but a 
few months, I grant that he is of attractive exte- 
rior, Lady Wynde ; but what do you know of his 
character ? have not come here to make any 
charges against Mr. Black but those I am prepared 
to substantiate. These gentlemen who have accom- 
panied me will bear me out in the statement that I 
have no personal prejudices in the matter, and that 
I am actuated only by a desire for your ladyship's 
happiness and that of Miss Wynde. I have written 
to London since hearing the report of your engage- 
ment, and yesterday received a reply of so much 
moment that I summoned Towyn from his 
marine villa and Mr. Atkins from Canterbury to ac- 
company me into your presence, and assist me to 
impart to you the unpieasant news. Lady Wynde, 
this Craven Black, your accepted lover, is a scoun- 
drel, a gamester, a man unworthy your consideration 
for a moment.” 

“Indeed !’”’ said Lady Wynde, with a slight sneer. 
“Mr. Black, to my knowledge, goes in the first 
society. He visited at the Duke of Cheltenhuin’s 
last year, and the duke is a perfect Puritan, as évery 
one knows.” 

“ The Duke of Cheltenham is a distant connexion 
of Mr. Black, and invited him to his house with the 
hope of: winning him to better courses,” said Sir 
John, gravely. “ But itis not Mr. Black’s high con- 
nexions but the man himself with whom your 
destiny is to be linked, Lady Wynde. Limplore you 
to consider your decision. Better to remain for ever 
the honoured widow of Sir Harold Wynde than to 
become the wife of Mr. Craven Black.” 

“T do not think so,” said her ladyship, her sneer 
deepening. “I believe I am competent to choose 
for myself, Sir John, and it is my happiness, you 
will be pleased to remember, which is at stake. I 
resent your interference as uncalled for and intru- 
sive. I shall marry Mr. Craven Black in two weeks 
from to-day, and if you do not approve the marriage 
I presume you will be able to testify your displeasure 
by remaining away from the wedding.” 

Sir John looked deeply pained; Mr. Atkins 
looked disgusted. Lord Towyn’s warm blue eyes 
were directed towards Neva rather than Lady 
Wynde, but he lost nothing of the conversation. 

“T have performed only my duty in warning you, 
Lady Wynde,” said Sir John, after a pause. “ Are 
you bent upon this marriage with a man who was a 
stranger to you three months since, and so soon 
— = tragic death of Sir Harold Wynde in 

ni oe 
“T have waited a year and three months before 
marrying again,” declared Lady Wynde, impatiently. 
“Why should I wait longer? Surely a year of: 
mourning is all that custom requires. As to know- 
ing Mr. Black, permit me to say that I know him 
well. I knew him before I ever met Sir Harold. 
Frequenting the same circles in town, and meeting 
more than once at the same houses in the country, 
it is impossible that I should not have known him. 
Here I beg you will drop the subject. Lamin no 
mood to hear your aspersions of an honourable man ; 
and your jealousy for the memory of Sir Harold, 
Wynde need not blind you to the fact that virtue 
and honour did not die with him.” 
Sir John looked shocked and amazed. 
Neva’s face paled, and a sudden indignation 
flamed in her eyes, but she remained silent. 
“T think, with all deference to your opinion, 
Sir John,”’ said Mr. Atkins, “ that, as Lady Wynde 
suggests, we had better drop the subject of Mr. 
Black. Itis difficult to convey unpleasant infor- 
mation in a case like this without giving offence. 
We have done our duty, and that must content us, 
Let us now come to the actual business in hand. 
Allow me to ask you, Lady Wynde, if you intand to 
continue your residence at Hawkhurst after betom- 
ing Mrs. Craven Black ?” : 
A flash of defiance shot from her ladyship’s black 
eyes. 
of: Certainly, I intend to reside here with my hus- 
band during the minority of my step-daughter,” she 
declared, boldly. ‘I am Neva’s guardian,and my 
residence as such was assigned at Hawkhurst.” 
“Sir Harold never contemplated a state of affairs 
such as you propose, madam,” said Mr. Atkins, dog- 
gedly. ‘To make this Mr. Craven Black nominal 
master of the home of the Wvndes is something 





utterly unlooked for.” 
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“Where Iam mistress my husband will be mas- 
ter!” asserted Lady Wynde, with temper. 

“ Tt should be so,” declared Mr. Atkins, “but you 
gee how inappropriate it would to make Mr. 
Black master of Hawkhurst. Good taste—pardon 
my plainness—would dictate your ladyship’s retire- 
ment from Hawkhurst upon the occasion of your 
third marriage, and we have come to propose that 
Hawkhurst be closed, Miss Neva transferred to the 

rsonal guardianship of Sir John Freise and Lady 

reise, and that you and F hr new husband take up 
your abode at Wynde Heights, your dower house, 
orat any other place you may prefer.” 

Lady de frowned her anger and defiance. 

“T shall remain at Hawkhurst,” she exclaimed, 
haughtily. “ If you desire to remove me you must 
do so by process of law. If you think her father’s 
wife an unfit ian for Miss Wynde 

can have Sir syn he ni set vey: or take 
—— to or her another g i 
Is not relinquish my post, or the charge m: 
eee until I am compell 
oO 80.” 
The Lord Towyn’s face flushed, and he ad- 
Neva, in his clear, ringing voice : 

“ Miss Wynde, this matter concerns you above all 
others, and it is for you to have a voice in it. The 
proposed marriage of Lady Wynde completely viti- 
ates your present relations to her. In becoming 
Mrs. Craven Black I consider that Lady Wynde 
throws off all allegiance to Sir Harold Wynde, and 
ceases to be yourstep-mother. Itis for you todecideif 

a will remain with her after her intended marriage. 

tis for you to decide if you will choose. a new per- 
sonal guardian in her stead.” 

All eyes turned upon the fair young girl. The 
young earl awaited her reply with a breathless an- 
xiety. Sir John Freise and Mr. Atkins fixed their 

gaze upon her, and Lady Wynde regarded her 
sharply and with some uneasiness. 

e re Neva coines to a decision,” said her lady- 
ship, hastily, “ I havea word to say to her. Have 
I not treated you with all kindness and tenderness, 
Bere. See, arn, Caan eaies ile, aan? 


cruelty, or want of consideration? Have not your 
wishes been considered in all things ?” 

Neva could not answer these questions in the 
negative. 
° is no stipulation in Sir Harold’s will that 
I should not again marry,” continued Lady Wynde. 
“ Sir Harold, without mention of the contingency of 
another on my part, constituted me his 
daughter’s personal i i 
should make Hawkhurst my home until Neva marriea 
orattains her majority. "Rot one word is said about 
or against my marriage, you will observe; and car- 
tainly Sir Harold Wynde was too sensible to expect 
me to remain a widow long—at my age too. My 
marriage, therefore, does mot interfere with my re- 
lations towards Neva as her step-mother andpersonal 
guardian. Any court of law would confirm my state- 
ment. If you choose, Neva, to apply fora change of 
guardians, and to evoke a scandal, and to make your 
name common on every lip, I can only regret your 
bad taste, and that you haye yielded to such unwise 

dance. 


Mr. Atkins felt a seutimentof admiration mingled 


with his dislike for 'ynde. 
“ She ought to have a lawyer,” he thought. 
“She’s a m woman, and we are sure to 


ighty sharp 
get the worst of it ina battle with her. Pity we | of 
made the attack, if it is only to put her on her |, 


Neva was still considering the matter intext: x 
She had a thorough mor peg Arey Craven Blac 
and disliked the p ing under the same 


‘ i ys apo 
roof with him, but she dreaded still more the pub- | choase 


ge of guardians, 
"s many injunctions to cling to Lady W. 
until her own marriage, or the attainment 


et 

iy Wynde had not been unkind to her, nor illy 
fulfilled her duties as chaperone. Neva had actually 
nothing of which to complain, save Lady Wynde’s 
proposed marriage. She was a conscientious girl, 
and she could not decide to throw off the yoke her 
father had a upon her shoulders, simply be- 
cause Lady Wynde chosen to enterinto new 
relations ‘which were not likely to affect the old. 
She felt that she was placed in a cruel position, 
but her , She thought, was plain to her. 

“Well, what is your decision, my child ?” asked 
Sir John Freise, paternally. 

“You are very kind to me, Sir John, and you 
also, Lord Towyn and Mr. Atkins,” said the young 
gitl, tremulously, “and I cannot properly express 
my gratitade to you for your concern for me. 
appreciate all you have said, all that you mean. I 
own that Lady Wynde’s intended marriage is repug- 
nant to me, and that I cannot understand how her 
ladyship can take Mr. Craven Black into papa’s 
place, but I have tried to reconcile myself to the 
change. And 1 think,” added Neva, her tones 


licity that 1d be gi 
a chan wou given to her application f 


‘the easicat. 


or 
She remembered her 
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gathering firmness, and a brave look shiping in her 
eyes of red gloom, “ that I have not sufficient excuse 
for appealing to the law to give me a change of 
ardians, I shall have.little todo or say to Mr. 
raven Black, and Hawkhurst is large enough for 
us both. It was papa’s wish that I should remain 
for a certain period under the care of Lady Wynde, 
and I cannot forget that she was papa’s wife, and 
that he loved her. And more,” concluded Neva, 
very gently, “if Lady Wynde is about to contract 
an LSerokien marriage, and if she is likely to 
know sorrow because of her false step, she will need 
my friendship when the trath comes home to her. I 
thank you again, Sir John, Lord Towyn, Mr. 
Atkins, but I do not think I should be justified in 
taking the decided step you advise,” 

“T do not know but you are right, Neva,” said 
Sir John. “At any rate, give your ideas of duty a 
fair trial, and if you change your mind Jet us know. 
It is not as if you were going away fromus. Mr. 
Black, finding himself in @ quiet, decorous neigh- 
bourhood, may choose to settle down, and become 
a better man. We shall see you frequently, and 
my house will always be open to on. a dear, and 
my wife and girls will at. any time beglad to receive 
you as an inmate of our family.” 

“T shall not forget your Sir John,” 
said Neva, gratefully. 

“yy Neva has always a way of escape from an 
unpleasant situation,”’ said the practical Mr. Atkins. 
‘*Her marriage will free her from Lady Wynde’s 
ST without publicity of an unpleasant 

Neva reddened vividly. — 

The frankness with which the conversation had 
been distingnished had i surprised the 
young earl. ‘No one seemed to require the use of 
diplomacy in making plainan unpleasant meaning, 
and even Lady Wynde dia not seem offended at the 
utterauece of home truths from the lips of Mr. At- 


kins. 
It was an honor for plain-dealing, which was freely 
indulged in. 


The visitors, ee ae errand fruitless, of- 
ene se —s best wishes for her future, 
an morning. 

At the door Sir John Freise looked back with a 
smile and said : 

“ You look pale, Neva. Come down the avenne 
fora walk. I havea message for you from the girls 
which I forgot to deliver,” 

Neva procured her hat, and followed Sir John out 
of the house. The horses were in wailing, ond Mr. 
Atkins mounted. Sir John and Lord Towyn took 
their bridles on their arma, and walked slowly 
down the long arched avenue with the young 


heiress. 

pane. Wiel watohed them jealously from the 
window. 

“I am afraid, my dear,” said the kindly baronet, 
“that you have made a romantic decision to-day, 
but you must decide in this matter for . if 


ing would cause. 
ved don’t you take inte consideration Atkins’s 


idea then ?” pa Sir John, smiling, yet ear- 
nest. “You meer mare some Ange Hannsivtg wot 


marry soon? You have plenty of suitors. 
some one to stand in your father’s 
pisos. an pense be . Your marriage will 
Se rer eget Se i y—the best and 
i would be a great load off mind 
happily married, my dear child. Wait a 
moment, Atkins,” added the baronet, raising his 
voice, “ Why goeo fast? Ihavea word to say to 


you. 
The kindly old man hurried.on to speak to his oo- 


adjutor, leading his horse as he went, and Neva and 
Lord Towyn were left to themselves—an opportunity 
specially planned by Sir John, who regarded his 


manoeuvres as decidedly Machiavellian, and conse- 
quently plumed himself upon their success. 

The young earl's visit at Preise Hall had long 
since terminated, and he was staying at his ma- 
rine villa on the coast, a dozen miles or more enh 
The distance was not so great that he could not ri 
over to Hawkhurst every pleasant day,and he did 
so with an utter disregard of distance or exertion. His 
suit with Neva, however, never progressed bo- 

ond his early declaration of love, Neva’s reserve 
ving chilled him whenever he had attempted to 
renew the subject. 

He recognized his present favourable opportunity, 
and hastened to improve it. 

“Tam afraid we took you by storm to-day, Neva,” 
said the young earl as they slowly walked down the 


avenue, considerably behind Mr. Atkins and, Sir 
John, who had now mounted. ‘“ But Sir John Freise 
was determined to make an effort to save Lad 
Wynde from a union which she is likely to regret. 
Her ladyship is too good and true to comprehend the 
character of her suitor, and she will cling to him 
all the more determinedly because of our well-meant 
warning.” 

By this it will be seen that Lord Towyn, with his 
frank nature and honest soul, had not the slightest 
suspicion of the real character of Lady Wynde. 

**T am sorry for her,” said Neva, sighing. 

* Shemust*gang her own gait,’” said Lord Towyn, 
“ but you not be involved in her unhappiness, 
Neva, darling Neva, I would almost die to spare yon 
one pang of sorrow,one shadow of grief. I love you, 
and each day only adds to that love,”’ and his voice 
grew unsteady and impassioned. ‘‘ You have held 
me off at arm’s length ever since that evening im 
which I teld you so rely how dear you were 
tome. Do not rep me now, ‘Tell me honestly, 
my darling, whether you could be happy with me 
—whether I am dearer to you than another ?” 

His. blue eyes, radiant with the warmth of his 

lowing soul, flashed an electric light into hers, 
fis passionate face, so fair and handsome, so noble 
in ression and feature, looked love upon hers, 
Neva’s eyelids trembled and drooped. An answer- 
ing thrill convulsed her heart, and she knew in that 
moment that, come what would, she loved Arthur 
Towyn with all her soul, even as he loved her, and 
— she would know perfect happiness only as his 
wife. 

, _ Yet the conviction came upon her as a painfal 
‘shock, and in that instant the struggle between her 
love and her duty of obedience to the supposed 
wishes of her dead father began in her heart. 

“You love me?” whispered the young earl, ar- 
dently, and with a passionate tromor of his voice. 
“Neva, with all my soul I love you, and I never 
loved before. Do I love in vain?” 

The shy, red-brown eyes were upraised for a brief 
mee but in theirewift finash Lord Towyn read 

is answer, .and knew himself beleved. 

There was a brief silence between them full of 
rapture. They exchanged no betrothal kiss, no 
embrace, bat Lord Towyn held Neva’s hand im 
his, and in his fervent pressure his soul spoke to 


hers. 

“T may tell Sir John and Mr. Atkins that we 
are betrothed, may I not, my darling?” said the 
young earl, softly, as they walked on yet more 


slowly. 

" Not yet, Arthur—not yet. I love you,” and the 

girl’s voiee sank to a whisper her lover's ears could 
scarcely catch, ‘‘ but I want a little time to decide. 
Don’t look surprised, Arthur; I do love you better 
than allthe world, but it is all so now and strange, 
and—and——” 
“J understand,” said the earl, ‘his face beaming. 
“Our love is too sacred to be proclaimed on the in- 
stant we adknowledge it ourselyes. Wo will keep 
it secret until after Lady Wyndo’s marriage, but 
we are promised, darling! Our happiness would be 
complete if'we could know beyond all doubt that 
Sir Harold smiles upon ourunion. And why should 
he ant ae Ng nan po i from his home in 
heaven? He loved me, Neva, and he desired onr 
matriage, My told me this on his death- 
bed.” 


“If I could think so!” breathed Neva. “I know 
papa loved you, Arthur. Fa think he would 


marriage 
anaenxious littleface! I know he would 
approve it, Neva. My blessed little ing, mine 
own, whom no one can take from me!” cried Lord 
Towyn, passionately. ‘“‘I am going home to dine 
with Sir John, and I will call upon you this even- 


ing. Lam going to exact a lover's privilege of see- 


i ou when I please, without : cold, prying 
ane Artress devouring me, I will be yme 
dent and seeret, Neva, since you insist upon it, but, 


oh, if my month of probation were over, and I might 
proclaim my happiness to the world!” 

They parted near the gates, and Neva re- 
turned slowly towards the house, whilo her young 
lover vaulted into his saddle and rejoined his frien 
with a countenance so rapturons that they could not 
avoid knowing that he had confessed his love to 
Neva and had not been rejected. 

While they overwhelmed him with congratula- 
tions, which he tried to disclaim as altogether pre-’ 
mature, Neva's mind was divided between joy and 
grief, and she murmured : 

“ What shalli do? Whats right for me to do? 
I love Arthur, and life will not be complete without 
him. Shall I, for the sake of that love, disregard’ 
papa’s last wishes which I vowed to accept as 
a commands? Oh, if I only knew what to 
do n 





CHAPTER XX. 
As the time appointed for the marriage of Lady 





Wynde and Craven Black drew near great prepara- 
tions were entered upon its celebration. One 
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would have thought, from the scale of the arrange- 


ments on foot, that the héiress of Hawkhurst was to 


be the bride rather than the baronet’s widow. ‘Dress- 
makers came down from London, boxes were sent 
to and fre, new jewels were selected to replace the 
— family jewels, which Mr. Atkins had com- 
pelled the handsome widow to yield up to her step- 
daughter, and Artress make a special trip to Brus- 
sels for laces, and to Paris for delicate and sump- 
tuous novelties in attire. One or two accomplished 
workwomen spent several days at Hawkhurst in 
fitting robes, and Lady: Wynde, with Neva, Artress, 
and two maids, spent a week in London at the long- 
closed town house of Sir Harold. 

The eventful day came at last, and was one of the 
mellowest of all that mellow October. ‘The sun 
flooded the little village of Wyndham in waves of 
golden light. 

The pretty little stone church in which.the mar- 
riage ceremony was to be performed was beantifully 
decorated with flowers. A floral urch ‘veiled the 
doorway. A carpet of red roses, from the gilass- 
houses at Hawkhurst, strewed the path the bride 
must traverse in going from her carriage to the 
church door. 

Inside the church myrtles and ‘red roses festooned 
the walls, and were suspended in ‘the form of a mur- 
riage bell above the spot where the bride and groom 
would stand. The breath of ‘roses ‘filled the air 
with perfume sweeter than “ gales from Araby.” 

Long before eleven 0’ clock ‘the villagers and the 
tenants of Hawkhurst began to assemble at the 
ghurch. They were all in gala attire, for Lady 
Wynde, with an insatiable vanity, had decreed that 
her third marriage was to be @ gala-day for the 
retainers of the Wynde family. The villagers and 
tenants were all invited to a grand out-door feast.at 
Hawkhurst, whereia hogshead of ale, it was said, 
was to be broached, and deers and pigs roasted 
whole. A brass band from Canterbury had been 
engaged for the evening,and there would be coloured 
lanterns suspended from the trees and dancing on 
the terrace and on the lawn. 

Soon after eleven the carriages of various county 
families to arrive at the church, Sir John 
and ise, with their seven blooming daugh- 
ters, whose ages ranged from eighteen to,thirty-five, 
were among the first comers. One of the white-gloved 
ushers, with a bridal favour pinned to ‘his cout, 
showed them into a reserved seat. ‘Other acqusin- 
tances and friends, some curious, ‘some ‘full of ‘con- 
demnation, made their Bg tare and ‘Were'simi- 
larly accommodated, Towyn and Mr. Atkins 
came in together. 

It was neatly twelve o’clock ‘when two’ carriages 
rolled up to the church door, bringimg the bridal 
party from Hewkhurst. From ‘the first. of these 
alighted Neva and Refus Black. The heiress was 
attired in white, with pink ribbon at ber waist and 
pink roses securing the frill of lace at her throat, 
and Rufus wore the prescribed dress-suit of biack. 
They walked up the aisle side by :side, and more 
than one noticed how pale the young girl was. They 
took their places in the Wynde family pew, for 
Neva had resolutely declined to enact the part of 
bridesmaid to her father’s widow, and would have 
declined to appear at the wedding had not she real- 
pen ams sng net be more marked and 
conspicuous than her presence. 

‘The young heiress had scareely sunk into her 
seat when a fluttering at the door declared to the 
assembly that the hero and heroine of the occa- 
sion were at hand. In defiance of the custom of 
meeting at the altar, Craven Black and Lady 
Wynde came in together, she leaning upon his 


arm. 

Her ladyship was dressed ina pink moiré, with 
sweeping court train of pik velvet. She had worn 
white at her first marriage; ‘pearl ‘¢olour ‘at her 
second; and for the third, and ‘most satiefactory 
to her, had put-on the colour of‘love. ‘A diadem set 
with ing diamonds starred her‘black, fashion- 
ably dishevelled hair, above her low forehead. ‘Her 
arms and neck were bare, and glittered with gems. 
Her face was flushed with triumph, ‘her black eyes 
shone with a perfect self-content. 

The bridal pair took their places before the altar 
and the clergyman and ‘his assistants began their 
office. The usual questions were asked and an- 
swerved ; the usual appeal made to anyone who knew 
“any just cause or impediment why thease two 
should not be united,” but which, of course, received 
no response; and her third marriage zing was 
slipped upon Lady Wynde’s finger, and for the third 
time she was wife. 


a any et mingled with her present happiness 
it was that by her third marriage she lost,the title 
second alliance had conferred upon her. But 


as there was a prospect that Craven Black would 
inherit a title some day, and that she would then 
@ peeress, she easily contented herself with her 
Present untitled condition. 7? 
After the ceremony the newly married pair ‘pro- 
ceeded to the vestry and signed the marritze 
register. Friends and curious acquaintances thronged 


| powerless to compel obedience. 


'Wynde, flashed :forth in the sudden splendour of 


\glowing descriptions of ‘the festivities, elaborate 
igies of the bride’s beauty and connection with the 





in upon them with congratulations, and soon 
after, when the church bells began pealing merrily, 
the bride and groom re-entered their carriage, and 
drove home to Hawkhurst. 

Neva and Rufus Black followed in the second 
carriage. 

The guests invited to the wedding breakfast .en- 
tered their carriages, and followed in the wake of 
the bridal pair. 

The villagers and tenants, in a great, 
crowd, proceeded on foot along the dusty ‘to 
take their part inthe out-door festivities. 

A magnificent green arch had boon erected ovar 
the great gates, with the monogram of he brideland’ 
groom curiously intertwisted, and im ved’ 
roses upon the green ground. Three 
intersected at regular distances the Jong avenue. 
The marble tertace was bordered with oramge tress, 
oleanders, lemon trees, and tropical shrubs, all in’ 
wooden tubs, and the front porch was ia "ery bower 
of myrtles and roses. 

“Tt is all in singularly bad taste,” was Sir 
Freise’s exclamation as he surveyed thewsoone, “It's | 
very fine, girls, and would do very well if it werell 
for Neva’s marriage, but it is worse’than to 4 
to invite Sir Harold Wynde's ten and ; 
to rejoice at tho wedding of Sir s widow to’ 
a man not worthy totie his shoes. { must repoat | 
that it is in singularly bad taste. The tenantry are 
not Lady Wynde"s. The house is not Lady Wynde's. 
What can be doneto give distinction to the m 
— = the heiress if all this display is made far L 

yn p” 2 


The aunt of the bride, Mrs. Hyde, of Bloomsbury 
Square, was not present. She lay indeed at the 
point of death—a fact which Mrs. Craven Black 
Judicionsly confined to her own breast, the news 
having reached her that morning as she was dress- 
ing for her brida! 

At twelve o’clock, midnight, fire-works were dis 
3) on thelawn. They lasted over half an how 
and were very creditable. After they had finished 

were orderedjand the house guests de- 

in a steady stream until all had gone. The 

and villagers @eparted to their homes on 

‘they me. The coloured 

lanterns were taken down from the trees, the musi- 

cians *weut away, and the lights one by one died out 
mansion. : 

‘The Lpair were totemain a week at Hawk- 


i 







burst, and ‘then to go ‘to Wynde Heights, the 
dower be baronet's widow, and it oy been 
arranged jmoéompan tep- 
mother. . ck was'to bea Psomtber of the 
iy ar id ‘by Mr. wgt pee 
r : h enforeel propinquity of the 
young people. O4 
‘Bilence sdelite the latendise, confusion, and 
metriment—a silence the l by contrast 


with what had preceded. he household tiud re- 


‘Neva had long since ieee hoenesid ‘and gone 
to bed, thinking of her | . Ewen bef 
bg meme diye | pilews. iad fallen 


a 


4 





Sir John’s sentiment was the general ome among 
the house guests. Bome were disg others 
privately sneered, but ‘there were ; ; 
proceedings of the baronet’s widow seem 
proper, and these fawned upon her now. 

The wedding b was eaten inthe grand 
dining-hall, ee | flowers which, by a fare 
ment of taste, been chosen for this room with. 
out perfame. The tables were resplendent ; 
gold and silver plate. Fruits of rare 
delicious flavour, fresh from the hot- 
Hawkhurst, were nestled among blossoms or 
npn A =— pm Lenton 3 aa 
the covmmissarial partment, 

-— Hameld’s cellar wate’ 
we 


marriodl | the 


amusi! 


After ‘the \breaktast ‘Bir 
family, amd several 

Baw wy to 
Lad took thir. 
penal for the ball. | 
towards evening, and Neva 


took 
to her own rooms, 


whence she did not emerge again that =. 


She had tried hard to dissuade Lady Wynde from 
giving the ball, but her persuasions had not availed. 
Neva had declined to attend the ball, and Lady 
Freise had supported her in her refusal. How 
could she dance.in honour of the third marriage of 
her father’s widow? All day her thoughts had been 
of India and of her father, and, remembering his 

ical fate, how could she rejoive at a union 
which could never have taken place but for his 
d 


eath ? 

Her step-mother was angry at what she deemed 
Neva’s obstinacy, and came ‘to‘her and commanded 
her to descend to the ball-room. The young girl 
was sternly resolute in her refasal, and ‘the bride 
went away muttering her anger and annoyance, but 


‘There was dancing until'a late ‘hour that night in 
the old baronial hall that traversed the centre of the 
great mansion, and there -was dafticing outside upon 
the terrace and lawn 'to’ the miusic'of ‘a ‘brass’ band. 
Mrs. Graven Blatk—Lady Wynde no longer—was 
the belle-of ‘the oeeasion, full ‘of ‘gaicety and bright- 
ness, Mrs. Artress, to’theamazement of everybody 
who had known her as the gray companion of Lady 


jewele ‘and a ‘trained dress of crimson silk, and 
Craven Black danced one set with her, and saw her 

ied with numerous partners, Mrs. Artress 
considered that her day of servitude was over, and 
that it was quite possible that she might make a 
“good match” with some wealthy country geatle- 
man, for whom during all the evening she es a 
diligent look-out. 

Among the guests were two or three reporters of 
society papers from London, whom Craven Black, 
with an eye to the publicity of his glory, had in- 
vited duwn to Hawkhurst, : 

These gentlemen danced and snpped and took wine, 
and in the pauses of these exercises wrote down 


etails of the ladies’ dresses, andecstatuc little eulo- 


‘ynde family, and of the groom’s pedigree, statin 
the ‘precise value of Craven Black's prospects 













hmilisep, no nding’ musings @oneern- 

ing ‘her father, and a! jon, and 

Warkness and silence fall, thy ‘@eepened 
: sinmber. 


yr ere and-almest bred 
ed — ae} Seas Picdodk, wild 
s mpon ‘her lips. 


jetaved around her with w'loek of texror. The 
partains Ce re hag in the 
wirom her Gow,;emdsround ber lay 
darknestin wild, 

m tah, wos it a@ream ¢ 
Tides ulin nk 
4 ia, 


1 is mot dead | wurely 
‘top is alive!" "Oh, my 


with last year, Out af'2,679 candidates, who actually 
presonted themselves for examination, 1,640 passed, 
or about 61 per cent. The average last year was. 
higher by 3 per cent. The relative success of boys 
aud girls is shown by the following figures: Juniors 
(under 16 years of age)—Boya, 65 per, cent. ; girls, 
60 per cent. “Seniors (under 18 ‘years of age)—Boys, 
63 per cent.; girls, 43 percent. The verdict of the 
two universities ‘on the general performances ‘of 
candidates is neatly the'same. “In'l870, out of 1,605. 
candidutes examined, nearly 63 percent. passed the 
Oxford examination. In 1871 neatly 56 per cent. 
out of 1,697 examined. - 

On Baruine.—The benefit "tobe derived by'all 
classes from personal ablution’is of universal interest, 
and highly esteemed ‘in ancient revord. The physical 
strength and ‘vigorous ‘constitution of the Greeks ant 
Romans ‘are justly attributed as ‘nrach ‘to their habits 
of bathing as to their regtilar wxérdise. ‘It must be 
remarked generally, in reference ‘to cold bathing, 
that the head should’ ‘touch “the ‘water first, as ‘the 
blood naturally ‘recedes from ‘that part of the ‘body 
which ‘first comes in contact witli ‘the cold. The 
water, on touching the surface of ‘the body, gives w 
shock to the whole systeni, and the blood is forcett 
from the ‘superfivial'to'the deep-seated vessels ; and, 
on leaving the water, provided the bather has ‘been 
in' a moderate tiuie, “a reaction tzkes place from the 
centre to the ‘surface’; this Kind of circulationis very 
healthy, and in it consists the great benefit of the 
cold bath. “Warm baths are of greater importance 
than is generally sappose@. They may be taken 
with advautage both summer and-wiater, and while 
the body is at any degree of temperature. They aré 
not in any degree, When'used in moderation, debili- 
tating ; ‘but, on the contrary, are attended with health 
andivigoar. The warm’ bath has ‘a powerful effect 
in exciting the circulation of the ‘blood, aud in pro- 
moting perspiration ‘and other uataral secretions, 
thereby effectaally arresting many incipient disenses. 
In connectiyn with the bath, forany partial ablition, 
common salt maybe ‘advantageously used. It dis- 
solvesin water, andiprevents ayy ridk of taking cold; 
itis also's powerful tonic, and general invigoratox 





@ succession ‘to ‘his cousin, Viscount Torrimore. 


of the system. 
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[a Lost Love.] 


He had wsthetic tastes, and he was a man of ele- 
gant leisure. But as for anything more than that—he 


A GAME OF LOVE. 


A scENnz of enchantment lay around, You have seen 
many such yourself, and 1 know perfectly .well you 
will not desire me to stop and tell you about this one. 
The spirit of such glorified moonlight nights hauuts 
you still, as it dues me, making you better, nobler, more 


ig os more resigned, 

Julia Loring sat in the very heart of it, beautiful 
in the irradiating ligt. In plain parlance, she sat on 
the steps of the piazza of the Summit House, just 
where, between an opening in the trees, the moon 
streamed full down upon her, 

Her statuesque pale face, with its distinguished, 
slender features, upturned ; her white hands folded in 
her lap; her black dress setting off her fair skin and 
ber pale golden bair,she wasa strikiug-looking person, 
althongh with a wern look around her eyes and mouth 
which would prevent you from calling her a beauty— 
that is if beauty is synonymous with extreme youth 
and its lilies and roses. 

Doctor Spencer had seen a great many beauties in 
his day, aud was, perhaps, also a little tired of lilies 
and roses. So he sat and looked at Miss Loring with 
unqualified admiration. What a good study for a 
picture, he reflected. An Evangeline?—no; that 
subject had been exhausted; Hermione ?—yes ; that 
would do. 

“ Ab, why did you move?” cried Doctor Spencer, 
as Julia, with « sudden little sigh, drew her shawl up 
about her shoulders, “I was putting you into a pic- 
ture. An artist would have made his fortune by you 
if he could have seen you just then.” 

“ Moon-gazing, Ah, Llike to look well. I wish I 
could recall the attitude ; I would doit again if I could.” 

_ She always accepted Doctor Spencer's admira- 
tion in just this way. She accepted it for exactly 
what it was worth—admiration. She was aware that 
he admired her, as he admired a number of other 
things—books and statues and pictures. 








Was not a marrying man. That is, he was dependent 
on his mother, who was rich and exacting and tyran- 
nical. 

At her death he would inherit her small fortune ; 
until then he had made up his mind to make the best 
of things as they were. 

He could not marry on his allowance for instance, 
and, besides, Mrs. S would be sure to hate his 
wife. Allof which Julia Loring knew perfectly well. 
There had beena time when she had deplored it, and 
had even—this, reader, is iu the strictest confidence— 
cried her eyes out about it. But this was long ago; 
she was a woman of the world pow, and she knew 
how to take care of herself, and how toavoid extreme 
emotions—always very wearing and tearing—better 
than she-did five years ago when she first met Doo- 
tor Spencer ata seaside resort where both happened to 
be spending the - Doctor Spencer was 
younger then, and more impulsive and fresher-hearted, 
and he and Julia were constantly thrown together. 

As aconsequence there had been a time when he had 
almost made up his mind to sacrifice everything— 
ease, his tive fortune, his mother’s displeasure 
—for her sake. But they had parted without the 
necessary words on his part; he was prevented from 
speaking them by one of those curivus accidents 
which make up life; and afterwards he had tinie to 
think; and, once out of the fascinating spell of her 
presence, he never worked himself up to the required 
pitch to offer himself to her on paper. 

Five years ago! Julia sighed as much for that 
five-year-ol:l memory as for anything else, to tell the 
truth. Other things had gone amiss with her since 
then, but nothing had struck such a pang to her 
heart as that first disappointment of her life. She 
did not regret it now, however. She appreciated 
Dr. Spencer at his true value now—worldly, selfish, 
luxurious. He had made this world’s goods his prin- 











a 
cipal object in life, and she had also fully made up 
her miud that life was not worth living without 
plenty of money, and, perhaps, a carriage and horses, 
She was very much obliged to him for not having 
beguiled her into making a foolish, romantic match 
in her unguarded youth. 

So much for retrospect. They are at the Summit 
House now, and Julia is twenty-four, pale and worn 
after a winter’s dissipation. Doctor Spencer is more 
in love with her than ever; and Julia does not know 
it, and would not believe it if he were to decla 6 it to 
her on his knees. 

I began by referring to the scene of enchantment 
out of doors. Within the house is the long danc- 
ing-room, where a violin’ and a violoncello are 
doing duty,’ and most of the young people are 
dancing. They are waltzing now, and, as a conse- 
quence, Emmeline Kastner is amongst them. She 
is wont at this period of her life to affirm that 
she would like to spend her whole life waltzing, and 
she does it very well, too. She inherits the gift, or 
faculty, or whatever it may be, from her German 
mother and grandmothers ; along with their blonde 
hair and blue eyes and fine physique. I doubt ifshe 
would have prided herself upon the accomplishment 
as much as she did if she had realized this fact; 
Emmeline was by no means proud of her German 
descent ; she hated the German name she bore ; she 
hated the language, which her father and mother 
still spoke when they were together. ‘l'o her mind 
German was associated with an absence of refinement, 
with plain living, with shops ; this latter, it may be, 
for the reason that she had always heard the lan- 
guage used in the iittle shop where her father had 
first begun to make money, befure he moved into the 
large establishment which bore his name now, and 
where he seldom appeared himself, except to direct. 
Emmeline woald have given a great deal if it had 
been founded on something else, something not to 
eat. The desire of her heart was for her father to 
close up his shop and retire from business. He was 
a rich man now, and could soon do s0; in the mean- 
time, he might have done so sooner if her own edu- 
cation had not cost him so much. But he had edu- 
cated her thoroughly, and he had had her taught 
French and music besides, so that she was an accom- 
plished young lady, having had, moreover, very 
decided natural advantages to start with, by-the-bye, 

Sheis happy now, because she is dancing with 
Walter Harvey, the only young man at the place she 
likes at all, and is at all disposed to smile upon. And 
hesmiles down upon her, too, and patronaizes her 
good-humouredly, and says to himself that really she 
is a very good sort of a girl, considering where she 
came from. He is a tall, well-made fellow, with 
rather a remarkable face ; item, a complexion like a 
woman's, clear red and white; item, dancing, bright, 
prominent hazel eyes ; item, dark wavy hair; item, 
dark, distinctly arched eyebrows—a handsume face, 
some would say, Emmeline Kastner among the num- 
ber; a capricious, unreliable face others would say— 
those, for instauce, who pretended to make physiog- 
nomy a study. 

In the doorway stands another man watching the 
dancers, and especially following Emmeliue’s laven- 
der silk around the room. Mr. Graves is a steady, 
almost middle-aged, quiet and sedate man, but he 
has a good, strong face; and all her life Emmeline 
has looked up to him as to the best adviser-she had 
in the world. There was a time when she looked 
up to him in more ways than this one; not so very 
long ago tho Kastners considered his acquaintance 
as quite a thing to pride themselves upon, although 
this was hardly the case now. 

Emmeline had made friends at school outside her 
own set, and, moreover, the whole family had been 
steadily working their way up in the social world 
since they bad made mouey and moved into a larger 
house. 

Mr, Graves was married years ago, and he is a 
widower now with no children.. It had never oo- 
curred to him that he would ever marry again, until 
he saw Emmeline. And ever since—during the last 
three years, that is—when he had known her asa 
bright, intelligent, headstrong school-girl, he had 
made up his mind that he could be very happy with 
her if she would marry‘him. But he had not asked 
her to do go, all this while, because he thought 
that this would be taking an unfair advantage of her 
inexperience. “He would wait until she had seen 
something more of the world and of otiier men. He 
sighed when he reflected what thé* result might be. 
Emmeline was handsome and intelligent and attrac- 
tive. It was highly probable that she would have 
no dearth of lovers, It was well known, besides, that 
she would have money. ; 

Walter hardly listened to what she was saying. 
She had paused to cool off from the waltz they had 
concluded, and stood leaning in a doorway and 
fanuing herself. He, standing in front of her, looked 
with roving eyes over her head, down a passages 
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Way, and oul upou the piazza, where Julia Loring 
was still sitting on the steps with Doctor Spencer, 
who, bending forward, was talking to her very 
earnestly, Walter was so engrossed in watching 
Miss Loring that he became utterly oblivious of 
Miss Kastner's claims upon him. Emmeline looked 
up suddeuly, and caught the absent expressien on 
bis face, and also the direction his eyes had taken. 
He started and laughed, as she paused abruptly and 
shut her fan to with evident pique. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Kastner, Whiat was it 
you were saying? Well, if you won't, you won't. 
‘Come, let us take a walk on the piazza, Haven't 
you had dancing enongh? I have.” 

Emmeline went with him, nothing loth. Such 
was the character of their intercourse. She sub- 
mitted to any amount of impertinence and care- 
lessness for the sake of a dance or a walk with him, 
and for the hope that some of these days the dances 
and walks would result in somethiug more serious. 
She liked Walter Harvey, and it would have been 
difficult to convince her that he was only a presum- 
ing, self-confident coxcomb as far as she was con- 
cerned. 

As she trailed her stylish lavender silk after 
herself and himself up and down the piazza Julia 
Loring turned her indolent head to look after the 
couple. 

“Do you know I rather fancy that young Har- 
vey?” Doctor Spencer said. “1 like his exuberant 
animal life. He is so splendidly made and so active. 
Not intellectual, of course. In fact, a grain more 
sense, or & month’s more education, would spoil the 
type. 
“Common, isn’t he, though 2?” Julia returned, sup- 
pressing a yawn. 

“ Not as common as he was this time last year,” 
éaid the doctor, with covert irony. “ His father has 
made a fabulous amount of money lately, and this 
boy is the onlyson. He will be worth half a million 
at least.” 

“Miss Kastner will hold her head higher than ever. 
He seems to be all devotion to her.” 

“Yes; although he might look, rather beyond 
Miss Kastner now.” 

“He may be a miserable sentimentalist, and believs 
in that exploded theory, love, held to by the ancieni 
poets.” 

Miss Loring rose as she spoke, and laughed a 
hollow little laugh. 

“Tam going in. The air is getting chilly.” 

As she moved across the piazza she dropped a 
downy white feather fan she had been holding. Doc- 
tor Spencer, a step or so in advance, did not see it 
fall. Walter Harvey, a dozen steps behind her, did, 
aud pressed forward to restore it to her, disengaging 
Emmeline Kastner’s hand from his arm as he did so 
witha scarcely uttered apology. 

Julia received her fan with a very gracious smile, 
#truck—and flattered too, for she was vain to her 
very heart’s core—by the young man’s eager empresse- 
ment of manner. She smiled a little pleased smile all to 
herself, half an hour later, in thinking it over, as she 
‘was combing out her long yellow hair, “Half a 
million! One might endure a worse-lookiug man 
than that for half the money,” she remarked to her 
own reflection iu the glass. 

Meanwhile Emmeline received Walter Harvey ouly 
‘too kindly when he returned from his adventure,‘and 
she afterwards walked with him interminably on the 
piazza, until Walter was compelled to bethink himself 
of the hour, and to suggest that he was very tired 
after a long day’s fishing. 

Miss Loring had a fashion of rising early—the ex- 
cuse being that not only was the Summit House a 
éummer resort, but over and above the advantages it 
afforded in the way of mountain air and country ram- 
bles was a mineral spring of which the guests were 
‘wont to quaff largely in accordance with their several 
capacities. Julia sauntered down to the spring be- 
fore breakfast the next morning, and was meditatively 
sipping her morning goblet, when Walter Harvey’s 
form darkened the doorway of the little arbour built 
over the pool. Julia looked upin surprise. It was 
the first time her morning ramble had been intruded 
upon. She had been introduced to Mr. Harvey already, 
8o it was only gracious to make a remark in reply to 
‘his smiling bow. 

“1s it possible,” she said, “that some one else has 
been found at the Summit House bent upon being 
wealthy and wise?” 

“May 1?” laughed Walter, dropping into the seat 
beside her. “I'm afraid I can’t claim the reward 
promised in the old saw, Miss Loring. I weutto bed 
tate—smoked half the night, if I must tell the trath. 
Aud I woke up this morning with a headache.” 

“ Which of course is better now. I always walk 
before breakfast, and headaches are consequeutly. un- 
known to me.” 

“Yes; I had heard that this was one of Miss Lor- 
dng's pecaliarities.” 





“Ah,” thought Julia, “so you knew whom 
you would find down here? You are frank, at all 
events |” 

“So—and so,” Walter went on, blushing a little 
and stammering a little, “I thought it must be nice 
if you liked it; and therefore I determined to try it 
myself.” 

“Very sensible of you,” Julia pronounced. “But 
there is the breakfast-bell, and I have a prejudice in 
favour of hot coffee. Are you coming too?” 

Of course he was. Emmeline Kastner watched him 
approach the hotel at Miss Loring’s side, and her 
heart sank. Her heart sank still lower as she saw 
him take a seat by Julia's side, and breakfast with 
her. She hated Julia from that moment. .What on 
earth could possess Walter Harvey? An old young 
lady like that! “She had been in society at least 
half a dozen years, She fully intended to let Mr. 
Harvey know that such was the case, too, the very 
first opportunity she could get. 

The first opportunity was immediately after break- 
fast, when a bowling party was made up, and they 
all sauntered down to the alley. 

Doctor Spencer constituted himself Miss Loring’s 
escort, so that Walter was reluctantly obliged to fall 
back upon Emmeline and her little sister, who were 
walking along together. 

“Miss Loring is net as handsome in the daytime 
as she is at night,” Emmeline opened the attack by 
saying. ‘“ How thin and faded she looks this morn- 
iug. Dear me, she must be twenty-five at 
least! Ibave heard of her ever since I cau remem- 
der——”’ 

“Yes; she is too handsome a woman not to 
be heard of wherever she goes,” returned Walter, 
with promptness, albeit not a little surprised at the 
revelation. 

Julia, to his unpractised eye, looked like a young 
girl—quite as fresh as Emmeline Kastner, for instance. 
Sometimes he disliked Emmeline for her officious 
statements, and would have liked to make her swal- 
low the very offensive chronology she was favouring 
him with. Whereas, as for Julia, she might be fifty 
for all he cared. She. would still be beautiful and 
charming. Perhaps he was right; the Sleeping 
Beauty was a hundred years old when the Fairy Prince 
“ stopped to kiss her on his knee.” 

“Mother says she is convinced that she and 
the doctor are engaged. Do you think so? . Mother 
says, however, that they can’t marry, as he has no- 
thing independent of his mother.” 

“ He must be a mean-spirited fellow to be depen- 
dent on a woman,” Walter. blurted out, glad of an 
escape valve for his iudignant feelings. And, ar- 
rived at the alley, he did not pretend to conceal his 
preference for Miss Loring’s society. 

Doctor Spencer quietly withdrew into the back- 
ground, and allowed Walter to select Julia’s balls for 
her, and advise her how to throw them, and in fact 
coustitute himself in a general way her companion 
and instructor, 

Mr. Graves came and took a seat next Miss Kast- 
ner, who, however, deliberately turned her back upon 
him, and gave her whole attention to the bowlers 
when it was not her own tura to play. Decidedly 
these people were all at cross-purposes this morn- 


ing. 

Julia Loring bowled, as she did most things, well, 
And she was, as usual, the centre of. observation. 
She had a magnetic, bright manner, with a good deal 
of softened animation about it. Then she had the 
habit of society, and any amount of nativetact, Peo- 
ple liked and admired her, even before they fully ap- 
preciated the subtle charm of her grace and breeding. 

Walter Harvey, for his part, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. Being near her was happiness to him. 
She was the most refined, the daintiest, the finest 
creature he had ever been associated with. She 
was made of a finer clay than any ono he had 
ever known before. To tell the truth, except for 
that half-million his father had so recently accumu- 
lated, she was not a person whom Walter would ever 
have exchanged a word with, in the ordinary course 
of events.. How the young man blessed that key of 
gold which had the magic power of unlocking all 
doors for him. 

He was a proud and happy man as he walked back 
to the house, holding Julia’s parasol over her head. 
He ignored Emmeline completely. : 

She, poor girl, on arriving, rushed upstairs to her 
room, and flung herself down at her bedside in a.pas- 
sion of tears. She was beginning to realize how cava- 
lierly and indifferently Walter Harvey was. treating 
her. 

It was ten thousand pities, for pride’s sake, if not 
for love’s sake, that she did not then and there 
make up her mind to treat him in kind. . But no—she 
was so anxious to please him, so excessively desirous 


of his admiration, that at a gracious look or word she 


would be his willing slave, once more accepting his 
attentions, repaying them with every fascination of 





which the poor girl knew the secret ; all, alas, wasted 
upon him! 

She saw him every day and almost every hour. The 
Summit House, and the life the people led there, was 
very favourable to lovers—attractive seats under the 
— walking parties, croquet parties, dances at 
night. 

There were endless opportunities afforded of 
being together, as Walter discovered to his great 
joy, and forthwith pr ded to avail himself thereof. 
In all her experience Julia Loring had never had so 
persistent and impetuous a lover. Ho was with her 
morning, noon, and night, Doctor Spencer watched 
him, first with a superior kind of amusement and 
pity, finally with a dog-in-the-manger dislike and 
jealousy. 

Was it possible that Julia Loring meant to throw 
herself away upon that young clown, for whom the 
best that could be said was that he knew how to con- 
struct a sentence without violatiug the laws of syntax 
too flagrantly ? 

Yes, Julia Loring did mean to throw herself away 
upon him; that’ is, should his violent admiration 
reach the proper matrimonial climax. She had had 
too many summer lovers in her day to beany too 
sure of this. She bad had:men before this to drink 
inspiration at her handsome lips and expressive eyes, 
sigh like a furnace as long as :they were with her— 
and then—go off and marry some girl only half as 
good looking as she was, a tenth part as bright, but 
after all more on their level. ‘ She had bad more than 
her share of admirers, of just the stamp of this Wal- 
ter Harvey; and it stood to reason that he, for in- 
stance, would be far ‘more suitably mated if he mar- 
ried Emmeline Kastner with her ordinary manners 
and ordinary connxions. Julia had a presentiment 
that he would marry her yet. 

She was an older hand, and she played her cards 
better than r Emmeline. The most critical ob- 
seryer would have failed to detect any undue em- 
pressement on her part—any expression of pleasure 
at his coming, any regret when he left her. 

Ia fact her ladylikeindifference piqued Walter into 
great zeal, But when he'did succeed in winning her 
attention and her smiles how gracious she was—how 
inexpressibly charming ! 

He began to appreciate the force of the truth that 
half the pleasure of possession lies in the difficulty of 
attainment. 

A day or two passed by—Emmeline wretched; 
Walter without a thought for any one but Miss Lor- 
ing; Julia herself quietly awaiting the event—not 
“building upon any event with marble” in those 
days; Doctor Spencer gloomy aud quiet; Mr. Graves 
watching Emmeline with an earnest, unselfish anxiety 
that was really pathetic... He understood it all, and 
he would have given a great deal to have been of ser- 
vice to her, even at his own expense. 

Emmeline held a novel in her hand, and was pre- 
tending to read in a shady corner of the piazza one 
morning immediately after breakfast. Only pretend 
ing ; her eyes wandered away from under her wide 
straw hat, following the groups of people that came 
and went, up and down, and in and out, 

Julia Loring sat on her favourite steps, baskiug in 
the sun—Walter leaning against a pillar near by, 
Doctor Spencer on a lower step, looking up in her 
face. 

It was a faultless day, serene and blue. 

“Let us make up a party and drive over to the 
mill,” Julia said, presently. 

“Let me drive you,” Doctor Spencer begged, in- 
stantly. 

“A téle-a-téte? Oh, I don’t know; a large party 
all packed in an open carriage together is ten times 
jollier,” Julia demurred, catching Walter's eye with a 
smile at the same time, 

“ I'll go round to the stable, and see if I can find 
anything that will answer the purpose,” Walter said. 

“ And; if not, remember you are bespoken to drive 
with me,” insisted Doctor Spencer. 

Emmeline watched Walter lounge across the grove 
to the. stable, inspect the premises, then return. “ No« 
thing there but a couple of dog-carts and a waggon- 
ette.” 

“A waggonette! Just what we want—it has no 
cover—six of us can pack in that easily ; you two gen- 
tlemen, your humble servant—three, Then,” raising 
her voice,,“‘ Miss Kastner, will you go over to. the 
mill with us this morning? . We are trying to make 
up a party.” Julia was determined to prove that 
she was vot afraid of ‘a rival. . 

Emmeline accepted out of hand; the foolish child 
fancied that Walter had suggested the invitation; 
and she would be with him all that long, delight- 
ful morning now! 

Mr. Graves was likewise included in the party, and 
a younger sister of Miss Loring’s made the sixth, 
who was a little school-girl, and went.as ballast on 
this as on similar occasions. They started with a 
great:clatter of voices and laughter, but with a good 
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mavy heartaches. bebind the mask. Julia took the 
iront seat andthe reins. She hada passion for driv- 
ing, avd, as a matter of couse, her whims were al- 
waye gratified, Walter Harvey had bis foot on the 
wheel, about to spring into the vacant seat with her, 
when Aaniv Loring called out that ehe had left her 
sunshade in the hall,and would Mr. Harvey go back 
into the hense and get it for her. There was‘1io- 
thing “ :it-but acquiescence, and when Walter ‘re- 
tart Doctor Spencer was seated by Jalia,and the 
only vacaut seat in the waggon was at Emmeline's 
sie. Julia for one was thorotghly provoked. Bhe; 
had not counted upon this contretremps, and she 
could have boxed her youthful sister's ears with the: 
est pleasure imaginable. 

Up hill and down hill they drove, every one rather | 
uncomfortably silent—except Emmeline and Dector 
Spencer, the latter being one of those steady, uni- 
form talkers whose conversational materials rarely 
give out; the former being too much at her own ease 
to distrust the serenity of her companions. Shechat- 
tered and laughed, until Walter was fairly snappish, 
and snubbed her mercilessly more than once. 

Arrived at the mill, they dispersed through the ‘dif- 
ferent rooms; oh!-ed and ah !-ed over the machinery; 
tasted flour in the different stages of its manufacture ; 
were weighed on the miller's scales by the smiling 
and floury proprietor; made an excursion into ‘a | 
neighbouring farmhouse, where they feasted on 
apples and cider and milk; and finally, consulting 
their watches, decided that it was time to think of 
going home if they meant to reach the Sammit House 
in time for dinner. 

Emmeline was helped in first ; then Julia, almost 
without assistance, eprang to her seat in frout. Wal- 
ter Harvey bided his chance this time, and had 
scarcely released his hold on her hwnd, in assisting ' 
her to climb over the high wheel before he planted 
his own fovt on the tire, when something dashed 
across the road, under the horses’ heads—a dog, ® 
pig, or a sheep—wherenpon they reared and ean 
violently, and were off down the hill leading from the 
mill, like the wind. Julia held the reins in her slight 
hands, and clutched them for dear life. Emmeline 
covered her face in her hands and cowered forward. 
But the violent start hurled Walter Harvey off the 
whee! into the middle of the road, where he lay com- 
pletely stunned. Two or three men ran to him and 
picked him up, as he lay prostrate, and the vehicle 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

Death stared those two girls in the face for ten 
minutes. Julia, reviewing a somewhat bitter and 
disappointing experience, did not care so very much. 
The life to come could not be much more wearing 
and galling than the life that now was, and perbaps 
there would ther cease to be any need of mancu- 
vring and managing and forecasting. But poor Bmme- 
line! To her life was so fresh, so interesting, so 
absorbing. And she had only just begun to taste its 
sweets. As to the next world, she had been 
brought up religiously, and had been instracted as to 
the solemnity of the ohange after death ; with a con- 
traction of her poor, passionate, foolish heart, she 
acknowledged to herself how little she was prepared 
tu meet that change. 

Julia turned upon her a face blanched by excite- 
ment. 

“‘T suppose we shall both be killed,” she said ; “ but 
if you are not I hope you will marry Walter ‘Harvey. 
I meant to have married him if he had asked me; I 
must marry some one, you know. But you will make 
him a better wife. You love him, and I—” 

I don’t know I am sure what induced her—she, a 
woman of the world, proud and self-contained; but 
death was looking her in the eyes, and death is a great 
tearer down of barriers. She wanted to make her 
peace with the world, I snppose, and Hmmeline Kast- 
ner was the person whom her conscience accused her 
of having most recently offended. 

Poor Emmeline! She opened her eyes wide, and 
stared at Julia piteously. 

“IT shall be the one to die,” she said. “I feel it. 
And you—he loves you; and he doesn't care for 
me. So, for his sake, I hope you will not be killed.” 

I cannot begin to describe to you the rapidity with 
which those two uttered these sentences, the one 
leaning eazerly forward, the other with her blanched, 
horror-stricken face turned back; their voices pitched 


to an unnatural tone, so as to make them audible | 


a the noise and clatter and the stamping of 
oofs, 

The horses gave one final, fearful plunge at a 
curve in the road; the waggonette shook and stag- 
gered. 

Julia turned and laid her hand on Bmmeline’s— 
she still made a feint of holding on tothe horses with 
her other hand, although her holding the reins at all 
now was the nearest pretence, so entirely were the 
animals beyond her coutrol. 

“Give my love to my mother and Annie—and— 

\Gervase Spencer,” she said. “ Heaven help us!” 








When the people they ‘had left behind them at the 
mill, who followed the runaway horses at full speed 
on foot, came to the curve in the road I havemen- 
tioned, they found it strewn with the fragments of 
the waggonette which had been upset here. 
Emmeline Kastner, strange to say, was uninjured. 
She bad raised herself on one arm, and was looking’ 
about her ina bewildered way. Miss Loring lay'mo- 
tionless, ata few feet distant. She was dead. They 
carried her back to the farmhouse they bad just left, 


jand laid her ona bed until the terrible news could 


‘be broken to her poor mother. Walter Harvey tay: 
on @ bed in ‘an adjoining ‘room, still braised ‘and’ 
stunned by his fall. He had received some'injury'to 
his brain, which had thrown him imto e kind of 


Mr. Graves was first at Emmeline’s side'on arriv- 
ing at the scene of the disaster, and'as he threw his 
arm around her to support her she put her ‘head down 
‘and cried like a child. ‘That washer only outbreak ; 
afterwards her one thought appeared to be for the 
unhappy mother and sisters end friends of the dead 
girl whose fate had so nearly been herown. 

Then, a hushed and awe-stricken group, they 
gathered together to decide who was to carry back 
the ead intelligence to the Summit House. It was 
Emmeline who suggested that she shoald be the one 
tosee Mrs. Loring, she having been wit!: Miss Loring 





at the last, and being charged with the last messuge: 
from her lips. 
The only carriage at the farmhonse held but two 


and therefore Mr. Graves drove her over. I 
pass over her interview with Mrs. Loring. 

It is a wonder that the heart and brain survive 
such awful shocks ; only a merciful paralysis seems 
to benumb the facultivs at these seasons, deadeuing 
ithe power of thought and feeling. 

But ili heredtf a tender and 
true-hearted woman in this emergency. Nothing 
more gentle, more sympathetic could be imagiued 
than her manner to Mrs. Loring; and the poor, 
stricken mother ‘clung to her in consequence, and in-- 
sisted that sheshould return with her when she went 
in the course of an hour or'two to where tay all that 
was mortal of her child. She ‘begged that Julia’ 
might be left where she had been taken at first. She 
shrank from the thought of bringing the ‘solemn pre- 
sence of death into the midst of the careless life and 
frivolity of that thoughtless watering-place. 

They found Julia—or what had ‘been Julia—ine 


shaded room, her fair hands crossed oa her bosom, | 


her golden hair flowing ever a white wrapper the 
of the house had. dressed her in; ‘a half-smile 
on her lips—that mysterious smile of death that 





take a brief rest.’ As she turned to go she said, 
under her breath : 

“And, Mrs. Loring, he did not sry so, but I fancy 
that it will ‘be the greatest comfort to him to see— 
her—once more.” 


\fact, he may eare ‘for ‘her ‘still; this is a ‘world of 
cross-purposes, my ‘deat, ‘where all do not always 
iget hold of the ree! thread. ‘There is no tell- 
ing what might ‘happened if his circum- 
careytis waht yourteacthe "ek, 1 le te Goals 
m man, you know. Yes, ‘e no doubt it 
would be a pk so to‘him, ‘Will you bring him up ? 
I could not see him now, my dear, myself.” 

Doctor Spencer's whole'face ligiited up when Em- 
méline proposed ‘that ‘he should come upstairs with 
her, 

“TI can never thank youenough,” he said. “You 
have put a gleam of light into the darkest hour 
\of my fife.” 

She left him alone with the dead, waiting for lim 
in the little hall outside the door, where she threw 
‘herself down in an old-fashioned arm-chair to rest. 
It was as‘q iiet as the graye'in the house. The men 
of the ptace were already at work in ‘the ficlds, and 
women downstairs about their daily avocations, 

Presently she heard the dour beliind her open 
\softly, and she saw Doctor Spencer appear on the 
threshold, She went up'to him, all her heart in her 
eyes; she wanted to him those last words of 
Julia Loring’s, yet she wished so much that he might 
hear them from some one nearer and dearer to him 
than she was herself. 

She-drew him a step’back into the darkened room, 
where that fair face os on the narrow bed, so that 
Julia might seem to'be near when he received hex 
message. Dr. Spencer felt what was coming, almost 
‘before Emmeline framed the words: 

“She told me to tell you something. Just before we 
‘were thrown out of the waggonette—with her very 
last breath, in fact—she told me, if I lived, to give 
,you her love—her love to her mother and sistora, she 
suid, and ‘to Gervase Spencer.” 

“ Thank you,” he said, then he gave way utterly, 
‘and threw himself at Julia’s side in a paroxysm of 


ef. 
Neither Emmeline nor he heard the door of the 
adjoining room open where Emmeline had first found 
Doctor Spencer. 

But Walter Harvey had staggered to the threshold 
had 4 e grown tter ng 
‘the tig and had ‘inquired as ote events of the 


seems to make amends for « life'the very hardest—  ; ig day, and been informed of all that had taken 


the golden lashes sweeping her marbte‘cheeks, Some ' 
one with instinctive poetry had put tea-roses and 
hetiotrope on the pillow areund her head, and one 
pure lily lay on her breast. , 

Her mother walked by her side all that day and 
night; the next day they were to return to their 
stricken home. 

Eammeline came in and out, and imsisted that Mrs. 
Loring should take some refreshment now aud then, 
and saw to tlre last mournful details for her. 

The rest of their ill-fated driving-party had re- 
turned to Summit House, excepting Walter Harvey, 
who still ley ill in an adjoining ‘room, 

But when, after an almost sleepless night, Emme-- 
line went dowustairs early the next morning for a 
breath of fresh air, she came suddenly upon Doctor 
Spencer, who had come over at daybreak. He could 
not be happy away from the spot; and he was pacing 
restlessty up and down, beneath the window where 
he knew she was, with a pale, haggard face and 
sunken eyes. Emmeline longed to say something to 
him that would comfort him—she longed to give Lim 
that last message. 

He asked for Mrs. Loring, how she had bcrne the 
shock and the long night's watching. Then, could he 
be of service? He hoped that he would be allowed 


to render any assistauce that lay in ‘his power. Ho | 


knew that she had no ewe ye with her; and he 
begged that he, as an old friend of the family, would 
be to take the place of the near relatives 
who had one by one been removed by death, long be- 
fore this. He begged Miss Kastner to say to Mrs. 
Loring that be placed himself entirely at her disposal, 
Emmeline could see that he ‘tonged to be allowed to 
do some slight service to the mother of the woman 
he had loved. } 
Mrs. Loring was evidently touched and gratified 
at his offer of assistance, She was of a clinging, de- 
ag nature, and she dreaded care and responsi- 


“Tf Gervase Spencer goes with me, he will see 
to everything for me. There will be nothing for 


ce. His nurse had left him for a while, and he 

4 found his way out on.his own responsibility. 

Such a scared, white face met Emmeline’s when 
she turned away from Doctor Speuces, meaniug to 
leave him with his grief once more. 

Walter did not give her time to mn he put up 
his hand to his head with a confused, perplexed ges- 
ture, then he staggered back into his room, where 
Emmeline heard him poss Se violently for one 
of the women of the who had been detailed as 
his nurse, 

During the day Mrs. Loring and her two younger 
daughters left for town, ene aa by Doctor 
Spencer and tho remains of her eldest child. 

Doctor Spencer returned to the Summit House 
almost immediately, but not to remain. He and his 
mother a bee yy erage ak os 
passed since then, but the 6 Ww "8 
death still darkens his life. 

Alas that nothing short of death should be able to 
persuade us sometimes how deeply we love! 

The rest of Emmeline Kastuer’s summer holiday 
was darkened by that same shadow ; but.in its quiet 
and calm she learned to know herself better than she 
had ever done before. Good Mr. Graves, studying 
her day by dey, agreed that she had never been as 

or as loveable. 

Tt was the night before the Kastners were to leave 
for home. Walter Harvey had lingered .on, too, 
first on one pretext, then on another; be had re- 
covered from the effects of his fall long ago. Ele fol- 
lowed Emmeline out on the piazza on the night I 
speak of, and stood leaning with Ler against the rail- 
ing, watching the pale crescent moon and the stars 
and the shadows on the lawn. 

“Miss Emmeline,” he said, y, “I have 
something to say to you. I would have said it o 
week or two ago, except that I was afraid you would 
think I did not know my own mind. Bat I do; and 
I can see now that are the only person 1 ever 
cared for. If it had not been for—— But she was 
flirting with me all the while; and she was in love 


me to dd, and I am so unnerved, Miss Kastner, that | with that Doctor Spencer at the same time she was 


the slightest exertion and effort is a trial to me.” 
Emmeline had found her in a little room, where 
she had persuaded her to lie down for a while and 


making me believe she liked me. What was a man 
to do? Will you have me, Miss Hmmeline?” 
Emmeline was taken entirely by surprise, from 
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which you may infer how entirely -her.thoughts had.| that the public.can retaliate upon the police; and we, 
engrossed therefore, hope, they will not lose. the opportunity. of 

“I am very sorry,” she said, “for you, Imesn};| “taking them.up”.on.the occasion of aconcert.tobe 
nu will ‘care ‘very | given at St. James's Hallon the 22nd inst., for the 
much. I wish I had told you before—it is no secret. | benefit of “ The Metropolitan and City Police Or- 
phanage,” an admirable institution, established’ two 
Upon the whole I do not think ithe Jesson did | years ago, chiefly, we believe, owing to the exer- 
. | tions of Superintendent Mott, ef the Whitehall Divi- 

sion. ‘We hope the public: will require.no farther.| ness and accessibility: Three or four pounds vege~ 
inducement to run them in on the occasion.—F wun. 


been-en: by some one else of late, 
although I can’t conceive that 
lam engaged to be:married to Mr. Graves.” 


Walter Harvey any harm. MuL. 





FACETI &. 


Pappy, which letter of the alphabet reminds you of 
the Church service?—The litter G.—Hornet. 

Ax Ory Face with New’ Featurts.—* Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” or, them ’at nose 
least has most cheek.—Hornet. , 

A sHorT time siuce a woman presented herself at; 
the telegraph office in Bristol, and requested to be 
telegraphed off, luggage and all, to New York. 

Urr«r. Nornwoop boasts at the present time of a 
most wonderful specimen of humauity in the.person 
of a boy, aged seven, who weighs thirteen stones, | 

As everybody expected, Her Majesty has made'the 
Lord Mayor a baronet. After her experiance of his 
lerdship at Temple Bar she deeply regrets that she 
cannot make him Master of the Horse.—Hornet. 

EXpENDITURE.—Mr, Pender bas ‘been returned 
for the Wick Buxghs... Some of the Wicked oues no 
doubt will how! about bribery ; but, as he is in,.dt.is 
proof he ismot an Expender.— Fen. ' 

CerTarnty.—“I always think,” said a reverend 
guest, “that a certain quantity of wine does a man 
po harm after a good dinner.” “Qh, no, giz,” xre- 
plied his host, “it is the wnoertain quantity that does 
the mischief.” 

CrickeTInc News.—Txe Trcunorne Bveven, 
AGAINST THE AUSTRALIAN SQuAD.—This Jong-pro- 
tracted match has been decided, all the squad being 
bowled out. Curiously, their champion player bas 
been trying (vainly)'to find his'bail—Punch, 

Sou, amp SuHoz—~An “eminent Spiritualist” 
writes that the means by which ‘tables are caused to, 
make noises are what he-calls “Psychics.” Js this 
a misprint for “Sly kicks”? Tf so, theeminentand 
Mr. Punch are agreed.— Punch. 

SUNDAY MANNEKS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 

Sam Coster: “Ere! ‘ave twopenn’orth:of denkey 
ride, Maria ?” 

Maria (his missis): “Thauk yer, Sam, but I'd 
rather take it in liquor, if it’s all the same to you.” 
—Punch. 

Dovstrut “ Marrzr.”—A woman in a pit 
village, not very far from the banks of the Wear, was 
lately about to lave her child vaccinated. Tosssure 
her that the “matter” was from .« healthy 
child, the surgeon mentioned its name, “Na, na, 
canny man, that bairn belangs tiv a thievish tribe, 
Aw divvent want ma bairn to be myed.e thief.” . 

Drownep To OrpER.—The widow ofa man acci- 
dentally drowned under Old London Bridge applied 
toacertain vestry, which gave ber an order on an 
overseer for relief. Theentry on his boak was made 
in the following words—* Paid to ® woman whose 
husband was druwned by order‘of the vestry under 
London Bridge 11. 1s.” 

COMPLAISANT. 

Artist (after trying for half an hour to get the ex- 
pression he wanted) : “ No, no, it won't do, Smithers ! 
The position is constrained. ‘You don't stand 
easy enough; I want you to look drunk, you 
know.” 

Model (and he'd done his best too}: ** Well, it is 
difficult to ‘make believe,’ sir—but—if you should 
’appen to ‘ave ’alf a bottle o’ sperits cg eae 
we could manage it in no time, sir—I should be most 
’appy !”—Pune 


Csidnet RO las tania 
‘on, i ousekeeper (‘ Ou: 

having called about the witlnidasmatee situa- 
tion): “ But she says, m’m, she haven’t a character 
from her last place——” 

Mistress: “ And expects me to take her without 
® written character? Good gracious, Mrs. Roberts, 
has the woman her intellects ? 

: “Well, m’m, she has somethink tied 
up in a bundle !!”— Punch. ; 

Manrkiace or Mrs. Srppons.—T he father of Mrs, 
Siddons had always forbidden her to marry an actor, 
and, of course, she chose a member of the old gentle- 
man’s company, whom she secretly wedded. When 
Roger Kemble heard of it he was furious. “ Have 
{ not,” he exclaimed, “ forbidden you to marry a 
player?” ‘The lady replied, with downcast eyes, that 
she.bad not disobeyed, “What? Madame! Have 
you not allowed yourself to marry the worst per- 
former in my company?” “ Exactly so,”:murmured | 
the timid bride, “ nobody can call him an‘actor.” ~ 





OUR SHIPS AT SEA, 
Wnuerner of high or low degree, 
All men and women have ships at sea: 
Some are speeding over the main, 
Aad will,never,return again; 
Some that.have sailed the world around 
With precious freight are homeward bound ; 
Some are tossed where thre’ breakers free 
Leap over the wrecks down'in theses. 


There is a-ship with-canwas white 

As'the moon which eails the sea of night ; 
Her’ braces are taut, her bowlines strain 

In her struggle with the surging main. 
Strong are the hands which hold the wheel, 
Straight is the wake behind the keel. 

That is the ship of “ Labour,” and she 

Will outride the wildest storm at-ses. 


Light.as. a sea fowl on the deep, 

Idly rocking where waters sleep, 

Is a ship on the ocean vast. 

The shadow of her tapering mast 
Pencils an epitaph; for, lo 

She must go down in the coming blow. 
That is the‘ Idle ” ship, and she 
Cannot survive a squall at sea. 


Sailing in the eye of the wind, 
Leaving the cautious craft behind, 
With rattling blocks and creaking cleats, 
And bending booms and shivering shects, 
Is a ship which seeks a freight of gold 

In climates hot and climates cold— 

The “ Speculator”—and swift is she ; 

She leaks in the hold, and may sink at sea. 


Where spreading ‘flags in free winds blow, 
Where sails are white as stainless snow.; 
Where the captain cries that “all is well ;” 
Where honest hearts chime with the bell, 


Though winds should churn the waters white 


And tempests quench the stars at night, 
The ship of « Honour ” floata, aud she 
Is safe upon the roughest sea. 

Tossed in the storms of war and strife, 
Fighting to save the nation’s life; 
Leaping over the foaming track, 
Flingiug out-the Union Jack; 

Arming all ‘her gallant sons, 
Thundering with her flaming guns, 

Is the “Battle” ship, and she 

Is our defence upon the.sca. 


‘In a broad wake of sparkling light, 

A path of glowing stars at night, 

Is a noble ship whose swelling sails 
Float like the clouds in summer gales. 
Over the cat-heads fliesithe spray, 

To helm and give her the right of way. 
It is the “ Temperance” ship, and she 
Will never spring a leak at.sea. 
There is a ship no storm can whelm, 
Truth is the pilot at the helm; 

Its sails ere filled with the breath of praise, 
Tts master is the *‘ Ancient of days” 

Its flag is the snow-white flag of peace— 


- It will wave when wars and strife shall cease. 


It ig the “‘Gospel” ship, aud will be 
Safe when-others founder at sea. ae 





‘well, though the operation of boiling purifies the 
jpickle by throwiug off the dirt always to be found 
in salt and sugar. : 

BuLackine.—The lustrous qualities of blacking are 
frequently derived ‘from ingredients which are 
most deleterious and destructive to leather. Herr 
Artus publishes a new formula, and claims several 
advantages for.it, to, which we may add its cheap- 


table black, a pound and a half ‘ivory black, five 
pounds molasses, and five pounds glycerine, mixed 
‘thoroughly together. Six ounces gutta percha, cut 
in small pieces, are then melted, and shen fluid 
twenty ounces olive oil are added, and subsequently 


)| two ounces stearine, The second mixture, ‘while 


quite hot, is stivred into the first ; and then.a farther 
addition of ton ounces gum Senegal, dissolved in abouts 
‘three quarts water, is added. ‘This compound is the 
stock; for use itshould be diluted with about three 
times its quantity of warm water. 


; STATISTICS. 








Tae Imports or Foon, &c., rx 1871.—Accord- 
{ ing to the return recently issued, the import of corm 
‘and Other breadstuffs into the United Kiugdom in 
ithe yoar just closed was of the enormous value of up- 
'wards of 42,000,000/., whilst oxen, sheep, and other 
animals amounted t6 During the same 
\period the import of butter reached.a value.of nearly 
'7,000,000L.; of cheese, .3,343,0001.; of bacon, 
2,500,0001. ; of lard, 1,300;000/. ; of eggs, 1/250,0001. ; 
and of pork, 700,009]. The sugar and molasses re- 
present a value of 18,500000l.; tea upwards of 
11,500,000. ; coffee 6,500;0001,; -tobaxco,. 
3,700,0002.; rice, 2,820,0001.; currants wnd ‘raisins 
more than 2,000,0001.; oranges «and lemons, 
'1,000,0001.; and hops, 900,000. The import of 
wine was unprecedented, exceeding 7,000,0001. in 
value; aud the spirits amounted to 2,896,000. 


> 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ta Ludgate Hill triumphal arch cost, it is said, 
00 


Tas. cost.of preparing St. Paul's Cathedral for the 
thanksgiving ceremony was 13,0001, 

‘Ture is‘ romuur that some of the ironclad coasi- 
guard ships are to be replaced ‘by vessels, 

‘LHe city and suburbs of Cologne are to be forti- 
fied at an expense of 2,500,0001. 

Tue death is anuounced of Mr, Angas M’Pherson, 


the “Queen's Diary in the Highlunds” inte Gaelic. 

Tx» -Comer.—Sir William Thomson ‘has given it 
as his opinion that there is no cause for atarm at the 
ap hh of the cumet in August next. 

Tun Acmg or Crurtry.—A schoolmaster in 
Paris, who punishes naughty pupils by giving them 
extra to be during play hours, has 
allowed them the option to escape this bardship by 


-}| contributing’to a fund destined to pay the German 


indemnity. 

‘xe Prerrizet 'Trrants.—There is one particn- 
jar in which all the writers upon the character df 
J'women perfectly agrse, aud that is, their love of 
way. tus, ing of the sex, says emphati- 
cally, “‘lheir predominant passion is ‘the love of 
power, aud in its exercise they know no bounds.” 
‘Tacitus is half right, but then we mustall confess 
they do make the prettiest tyrants! 

Hear Bore Sivga—Never condemn your neigh- 
bour unheard, however the accusations which 
anwy be against him. Every story has two 
ways of being told, and justice requires that you 
\ehould hear the defeuce as well as the accusation; 
‘and remember that the malignity of enemies may 
place you in a similar predicament. 

FrRance.—The President of the French Commis~ 
ision has ordered that a bronze medal be struck and 

ted to each ofthe French artists and others 
who contributed to the Exhibition of 1871; these 





An APPEAL FoR THE PrEcLERs.—It is not often 


HOUSEHOLD TREASUBES. 


Recrwwz For Curing Hams.—To one galloa of; 
water take a pound and a half of salt, one half- 
pound of sugar, one half-ounce of saltpetre, one half-' 
ounce of potash. In this ratio the pickle can be in-' 
creased to any quantity desired. Let these be boiled 
together ‘until all the dirt from the sugar rises to the 
top andis' skimmed off. Then throw it iuto.s sub to 
coel, and when cold pour it over your ‘beef or pork, 
to remain the usual time, say four or five weeks. The 
meat must be well covered with pickle,and should 
not be put down for at least two days after killing, 
during which time it should be slightly sprinkled 
with powdered saltpetre, which removes.all the sur- 
face blood, etc., leaving the meat fresh and clean. 
Some out boiling the pickle, and find it to answer 











medals are now ready for delivery, with the copies 
of the diploma of the British Commission. The ob- 
verse of the medal bears a figure of Framce, and the 
reverse an inscription recording the place and date 
of the Exhibition. 

AGEp VoTgeRs.—Amongst the voters in the Nut- 
tall district at the North Nottinghamshire election. 
just past were four who voted for Mr, Monckton, 
whose uaited were 352 years—viz., Mark 
Richards, Awsworth, 94; William Brassington, 
Moorgreen, 99; John Oadness, Kimberley, 84; and 
Thouars Banner, Watnall, 84. After necording ‘their 
votes they adjourned to the * Horse and Groum”™ inn, 
where, over their grog, they laughed and chatted of 
other days and elections long since passed away, and 
surmising whether they should ever record thoir 
votes agaiu 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. H.—We have no present requirement of the de- 
scription mentioned, 

8S. H. H.—No. Not for such a few lines, inserted more 
for your encouragement than our convenience. 

Pure and P. L.—The age is certainly too young by 
three years, perhaps by six. 

Kater E, P.—Some better attempt at the description of 
features and disposition might be made. 

W. T. C.—At present we have no opening for anything 
of the kind referred to in your note. 

lV. a. P.—We are obliged for the manuscript, but can- 
not say anything farther on the subject just now. 

M. B.—No charge is made for any service we are able 

render our correspondents. 

VioLet St. CLain.—The application of cocoa-nut oil is 
barmiless, and is often recommended for the purpose 
named. 

ii. A. B.—You must pay such costs as the county court 
authorities award against you. A bill of particulars is 
usually attached to the summons. 

S. L.—Itis possible you could obtain the machinery of 
some agricultural implement maker—Messrs. Ransome 
aud Co. for instance. 

Ayxiz W.—Your former letter was duly replied to. 
The answer will be found almost at the top of the second 
column of the last page of No. 462. 

Ciara A.—Your rhyme and metre are frequently at 
fault, while your sentiment is spoiled by its diffuseness 
and inconsequence, 

Car1io.—The lady may be glad to know you are in busi- 
ness, but that is not the only cir nee ted with 
you of which she might desire to be informed. 

Wooprvurr.—For your ailments secure the advice of 
some eminent physician; for the other requirements of 
your letter consult the latest edition of Miss Acton's 
cookery book. 

Laveuine Neviy.—Better remain at home, cultivating 
industrious habits, until some honest fellow finds you out 
and explains to your friends in the old-fashioned way that 
he loves you. 

B. C.—Pitman’s system of phonographic shorthand can 
be x Jed; it is published in Paternoster Row, 
London, but a bookseller in your city could without diffi- 
culty procure it for you by means of his London agent. 

M. L.—It is unusual to speak of a man's face as 
“pretty,” and it would be as well if you could explain at 
length the many characteristics which together consti- 
tute the prepossessing appearance of Marion. 

J.J. A. nea from the wording of the letter, it 
may be fairly said that it remains an t .~ question 
whether the “little income” is the produce of your 
labour or whether it arises from realized property. 

NELLIE.—The difficulty is one upon which those only 
who are intimately acquainted with and si 











M. B. (Chatham).—Medora may mean 8 Sarr of the 
first rank ; Emma, a nurse ; Lillian, the object of desire ; 
Kate, purity ; and Maria is the Greek word for the virgin. 
Matilda, also from the Greek, signifies a lady of honour. 
Marian is another form of Maria, and Elize is a contrac- 
tion for Eliza or Elizabeth. 

Trur Biug and Encianv’s Parpzg.—You should 
something more about yourselves than that you are 
looking and loving. are such usual attributes of 
men-of-war’s men that of themselves they will make no 
impression u the many Black-eyed Susans who only 
require a fair chance to fall over head and ears in love 
with you. i 

H.C.—A well-informed young lady would naturally hesi- 
tate, because 7 the French law of marriage a Frenehman 
under twenty-five years of age should obtain the consent 
of his father to the marriage. The want of this consent 
may or may not bea serious matter in reference to the 
questions relating to the father’s property and disposi- 
tion, 

LIFE'S VICTORIES. 


The bravest man is he who owns, 
Through good report and ill, 
In sunshine, in the darkest hour, 
A self-reliant will. 
Let come what may, no coward he, 
For, facing fate e’er fearlessly, 
He braves the most tempestuous sea, 


Others may falter by the way, 
Others may faint and fall, 
But onward e’er he meet the worst, 
And nobly conquers all. 
He knows that far the clouds above 
The stars e’er shine, and grandly prove 
The boundless measure of Heav'n's love, 


Whoever, in the ranks of Truth 
Shall strive to reach the van, 
And lead the Right to victory, 
No lngeurd he, no slothtul 
° e, no slo one, 
For every day, some good begun, 
He toileth till his work is done. 


Though fortune ill and cares oppress, 
Though sorrow come and 
He knows there is in every grief 
A victory to gain. 
He reads, encouragement to find, 
This warning precept on his mind : 
Hope points before! Look not behind! 


Who would life’s noblest triumphs win 
Must struggle for the Right, 
And be, when Wrong and Sin assail, 
A hero in the fight ; 
So that, when earth and night are o’er, 
His feet shall walk that shining shore 
Where trouble cometh never more, 
Cc. D. 
Cunissiz, twenty, tall, fair, steady, and has good ex- 
pectations. Respondent must be darkj and good look- 
ing. 
Lovine GroratE, eighteen, tall, dark eyes and hair, o 
co. d with 


Earyrst, medium height, good looking,a merchant 
in a seaport town, wants to make his home more com- 
tfortable ; he is in a good position, and has, in his opinion, 
very good prospect Respoutlent must be a good-look- 
ing and loving young lady about twenty-nine, and havea 
little money. 
FProrence and Mantua, Sisters, are very desirous of 

two respectable young men. ‘* Florence” is nine- 

mm height, pied looking, end ray fond ot 

“ Martha” is twenty-three, medium height, 

dark, good looking, loving, and w make a praise- 
wo! wife. 


renty- tall, dark hair and es 
eS ee eves, hap; 





lo pene ever non pall ntleman in a good business 
“Taagoel guebaciba, about twenty-cight or thirty years 


Mappie, twenty-four, 5ft. lin., nice lecktine.' peed 

small hands and feet, full dark eye, and fair, can 

turn her hand to anything if ebligei, musical, well edu- 

cated, and has expectatious. pondent must be a 

gentleman, not afraid of work, well off, fond of home, af. 

tectiouate, tall, dark, good tem: and of a suitable 
age. “ Maddie” has never loved any one yet, 

Epira and Paviina,—‘‘ Edith,” twenty-seven, tall, a 
handsome brunette, would like to marry a good-looking, 
dark tradesman. Respondent inust be industrious and re- 
spectable ; ‘ Edith ’’ would try to make him a good wife, 
% Paulina,” twenty-four, a pretty blonde, light brown hair, 
natural curls, a rather dark eye, a kind and loving heart, 
which she wishes to bestow on a tleman about her 
own age, tall, dark, and good } 3; @ clerk with a 
good income preferred. 

Homesigp, twenty-five, of medium height, and rather 
fair, brown hair, gray eyes, musical, fond of housekeep- 
ing, has been wandering avout the last eight years earn- 
ing her own living, generally as governess, but latterly 
as housekeeper; would mach rather keep house for a 
good pistons: He must be sociable, jolly, and tolerably 
good looking, tall, and not over thirty; a farmer pre- 
terred, ‘‘Homebird” being a farmer's daughter, Good 
temper indispensable. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


J. J. is responded to by—* Jessy,” who is all he ree 
uires. 
. Lrpia by—* Bachelor,” thirty, 5ft. 8in., and answers 
“ Lydia's " expectations. 

ALrrgp S. by—“‘ S. A. H.,” twenty-two, medium height, 
fair complexion, dark eyes, loving, and domesticated. 

Emma by—“ Antouio,” twenty-one, tall, fair, good look- 
ing, and in a good position. 1 

ArrgctionaT® Lizzi by—“ T. G. W.,” thirty-eight, a 
reppectable mechanic, holding a good situation, very 
steady, fond of home, and a widower. 

R. i. by—“* May Day,” thirty, medium height, dark 
good teeth, dark, curly hair, musical, domesticated, fond 
of home, and would make a lo wife. 

Ivannoxk by-r“ Jessie W. D.,” twenty-one, medium 
height, dark » gray eyes, affectionate, good tempered, 
fond of home, and domesticated. 

CamILLus by—‘ E. P.,” twenty, 5ft. 4in., brown hair 
and eyes, and thinks she is in every way what “ Camillus” 





good housekeeper, and musical, wishes to Pp 
a tall, dark gentleman about twenty-two, in a good _posi- 
tion, with a view to matrimony. 

Lizzig, eighteen, tall, fair, good looking, and in a good 





ly and 
disinterestedly attached to you are competent to advise. 
A sweetheart is certainly uot disinterested, 

W. C.—Neither black velvet nor black cloth is con- 
sidered suitable for Ceep-mourning ladies’ dresses. We 
are informed that black paramatta trimmed with crape is 
the material used. 

Ciara E.—As it would be uninteresting to the majority 
of our readers to reprint a column or more of the London 
Directory we must refer you to that volume for the re- 
quired list of dealers, 

W. B. (Lincoln).—Perhaps you should defer taking 
active measures for about six years. There is much to be 
said in favour of that old Koman law which fixed the 
legal majority at tw. nty-five years complete. 

Lxros.—Knock-knees are sometimes cured by means of 
a-crutch armed at both ends secured between the knees 
of the , during the time he is in bed. A great deal 
depends upon the age of the persun. Many cases are in- 
curable. 

Lronine.—Maybe it is prosaic yet perhaps it is true 
to say that mavy young ladies of seventeen know little 
about love and less about the duties of a wife. There are 
exceptions to every rule; the rule is that they should 
wait two or three years. 


8. A. E.—You should be advised not to entrust such a 
matter to any professed agent; rather rel upon your 
connection and personal application, aided y an adver- 
tisement or two in those morning newspapers in which 
peo similar to yours are usually aunounced. 

Da Q.—Of course if marriage in general, as it is 
tecmed, is your only object, the single qualification you 
oo for in your sweetheart can be understood. 

ere is however a probability that the very general 





Pp , wishes to marry a tall, fair, good-looking, and 
steady young man, who is of a kind and loving disposi- 
tion, in a good position, and fond of home. 

C. L. &., twenty-three, tall, fair, not bad looking, would 
like to marry a young lady who is dark, amiable, and fond 
of children; he has an income of 2501. per year, and good 
prospects. 

Amanpa R., twenty-three, fair, anburn hair, good tem- 
pered, cheerful, and capable of making a respectable 
working-man’s home happy. Respondent should be a 
mechanic, fond of home and music. 

M.A.L., a young lady twenty, tall, dark, good 
musician, domesticated, and loving, wishes to marry a 
tall, dark gentleman who is steady and able to keep a 
wife comfortably. : 

E. T. would like to marry a young man from twenty 
to twenty-six, tall, dark, good ~~ loving, and fond 
of home. “ E. T.” is nineteen, tall, rather dark, domesti- 
ca fond of home, can play the harp and piano, and has 
a little money. é 

Town.ry, twenty-two, tall, dark hair and eyes, rather 
good looking, and fond of home. Respondent must be a 
little older than himself, tall, handsome, not dark, ac- 
complished, fond of children; a young lady from the 
country preferred, 

Guy TRess!LiaN ages apie medium height, very 
dark, fond of music, in receipt of a tolerably 

lary. ndent must be about his own age, rather 

tall, a brunette, and have a good taste for m ; a lady 
in receipt of a good income preferred. 

PR ay we 8, benaatom, medium a aay ber remy me rather 

air and eyes manner, loving tion, 

Rg Ng eng 


exceedingly fond o an 
twenty-two, dark, 






scholar, ndent, 























Hanoip by—* Milly,” twenty-one, tall, very graceful 
figure, amiable P35 pea laughing eyes, and beautiful wav- 
ing hair, very k. 

RINUNCULO by—*‘ Lizzie C.,” twenty-four, tall, dark, 
not considered good looking, but would make a good wife 
for a kind husband. 

Hupert by—“ Louey,” twenty-four, a blonde, and do- 
mestic servant who been in her present and only 
situation five years; she is good looking, and would make 
a good and loving wife. 

k. A. a gunner, by—“ Brown Eyes,” daughter of a 
soldier; she is edu king, and loving, has 
been four years cook in her present situation, is 5ift. Gin, 
in height, and twenty-two. 
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